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a force of 70,000 picked men on condition of being 
entrusted with the entire conduct of the war. The 
Suessones, “ brothers and blood-relations” of the 
Remi, in the neighbourhood of Soissons, who 
owned a broader and more fruitful stretch of 
territory than the Bellovaci, guaranteed 50,000 
troops. The Nervii, about Bavay and Cambray, 
the most barbaric tribe of the confederation, pro- 
mised as many. The Atrebates, in the old diocese 
of Arras, 15,000. The Ambiani, probably in the 
old diocese of Amiens, 10,000. The Morini, in 
the diocese of Boulogne, and most likely some con- 
siderable district outside it, 25,000. The Menapii, 
between the Morini and the Rhine, 9,000. The 
Caletes, in the Pays de Caux, 10,000. The Vello- 
casses about Rouen and the Veromandui about St. 
Quentin en Vermandois, 10,000 between them. 
The Aduatici, probably in S. Brabant, 29,000. The 
Condrusi, Eburones, Caeraesi, and Paemani, col- 
lectively called Germans, and all apparently lying 
on the French frontier of modern Belgium, 40,000 
(estimated).* 

This, then, is the official report of the various 
contingents the Belgic states were prepared to fur- 
nish in the year B.c. 57; and the numbers of the 
contingents probably indicate with tolerable accu- 
racy the relative numbers and importance of the 
tribes, as the sum total of 318,000 troops promised 
certainly indicates the political and military im- 
portance of the Belgic confederation. Even allow- 
ing for large exaggeration on the part of the 
legates and of Cesar himself, the number of fight- 
ing men probably exceeded that of the entire 
British army, together with the British troops in 
India at the present moment. Besides those here 
enumerated, Cesar mentions several other nations 
as Belgic, and some which he does not describe as 
Belgic may fairly be presumed to be so. Among 
these, the most important are the Batavi, in the 
delta of the Rhine ; the Mediomatrici, in the old 
diocese of Metz and probably the country east- 
ward as far as the Rhine; the Leuci, south of them 
in the neighbourhood of Toul; and the Treviri, 
north in the diocese of Trier. The Tribocci about 
Strasburg seem at this time to have reckoned as 
part of the Mediomatrici. Besides these, again, 
are certain peoples whom it is difficult to locate— 
the Meldi, the Segni, and the Ambivareti, and a 
few of minor importance, probably included in 
some of the larger denominations.{ 

Broruer Fasiayn. 
(To be continued.) 


© *B. G.,’ li. 4 

¢ Some of the numbers given by Caesar are doubtful. 
Thus, some versions credit the Morini with only 15,000, 
the Menapii with 7,000. and the Aduatici with 19,000. 
Orosius, who gives some further variations, estimates the 
total at either 282,000 or 272,000. 

t Batavi, Mediomatrici, &c., ‘B. G.,’ iv. 10; Leuci, 
i. 40; Meldi, v. 5; Segni, vi. 32; Ambivareti, iv. 9; vii. 
90. Several other tribes are mentioned as allied with 








“THE COCK” TAVERN, 


On the evening of Saturday, April 10, 1gg¢ 
“The Cock” Tavern, No. 201, Fleet Street, 
closed its doors for ever, after an existence of 
nearly three hundred years. The 10th of April is an 
important date to us of this century, and 1886 jg 
a very good year to recall it in; for on that day 
in 1848 all London, led by the Duke of Welling. 
ton, stood ready to defend freedom and order ; 
and defended them so well, without firing a shot 
or striking a blow, that the day became a proverb 
in England : whereas in 1886, not, indeed, on the 
10th of April, but on the 9th of February, western 
London was in the hands of a raging mob, who 
rifled the shops, insulted the tradesmen and passers. 
by, dragged the ladies out of their carriages, and 
tore brooches from their necks and rings from their 
fingers without let or hindrance. “The Cock” 
Tavern, however, beheld this pleasing contrast, 
and many other contrasts of the same kind, with 
much equanimity, being occupied wholly in pro- 
viding kidneys and welsh rabbits for quiet law- 
abiding men; which men were chiefly barristers, 
legal or literary, with solicitors and City men 
intermixed, and now and then a stray Queen's 
Counsel. My old friend Strongbow, Q.C., for 
instance, would drop in late for a hurried meal, 
lamenting the press of business ; and running his 
fingers through his hair (he still has hair), would 
confide to me, over his “ go” of Cork, that he is 
now “touching” so many thousands ayear. There 
were, indeed, among the diners men successful, men 
unsuccessful, and men who did not need success; 
of which last the chief example was Smurthwaite, 
with his well-known dog—Smurthwaite, who (as 
himself confesseth) forsook the frail object of his 
assion because he found that her hold on the 
rotestant faith was lamentably weak. 

As concerning “‘ The Cock” Tavern itself, Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald (M.A., F.S.A.) has sketched out 
its history in a pamphlet issued by him some two 
years ago, when first the old haunt was doomed. 
But I do not recollect that he has described the 
house, It was a seventeenth century house, 
standing, in some odd way, behind the houses of 
Fleet Street, and approached by a wainscotted 
passage of great length, running straight through 
those houses. Above the Fleet Street end of this 
passage stood the carved golden cock, attributed 
to Grinling Gibbons. At the inner end a swing- 
door admitted you into the house, and you found 
yourself between the bar-parlour and the cellar- 
stair. In the bar-parlour, which would barely hold 
two persons, sat the proprietor or the dame d 
comptoir, defended behind by great old puncheons, 
golden-barred and golden-lettered, of rum-shrab 
the Aduatici, Nervii, and Eburones, v. 38, 39; and a 
Germanic as distinct from a Belgic federation among 
them is indicated, 
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god other British flaids, and protected in front 
bys buttery hatch of solid oak, across which he or 
the dispensed those fluids to the plump head 
waiterand his men. Nor was the proprietor left 
ignorant of what was passing in the interior of the 
tavern ; through an old small-paned window on 
his right he enfiladed the whole of it, from box 
No. 1 to the great round clock placed high at the 
farther end. Moreover, he commanded the steep, 
dark cellar-stair in front of him, up which came 
the port that his lordship drank and the claret 
that was good enough for us of feebler palate. There 
was, too, at the same point another old stair, 
going upward, and leading (it was said) to rooms 
where the household dwelt. We, however, being 
simple guests, walked straight in between the bar 
and cellar, up the sanded oaken floor of a long low 
room, with high mahogany dado and whitewashed 
walls and ceiling, and green-curtained mahogany 
dining-boxes on either hand. This was “The Cock” 
: here, in the central open space, half way 

the room on the right hand, was the famous 
carved Jacobean mantel-piece, and under it the 

wide, cheerful fireplace, with glowing fire, 
with huge burnished copper kettle for ever singing 
om the hob. This truly is a hearth, a centre of 
fellowship, a throne of human felicity! Why did 
not Dr. Johnson dine here, instead of in that dull 
room at “The Mitre,” which I saw before it, too, 
was destroyed, and it was not to be compared to 
this? If you want to know what this was like, 
look at the etching published a year ago by some- 
body in Fleet Street; or, better still, look at 
Mr. Charles Green’s excellent picture of ‘ The 
Cock Tavern in 1750,’ issued in one (which was 
it!) of the illustrated papers. I have said that the 
mantel-piece was Jacobean ; but its style is rather 
that of Henry VIII.’s time. And the mahogany 
seats, and tables, and box-walls, and dado, all 
solid and dark and highly polished with age, go 
back, I suppose, to the earliest days of that wood— 
to George I. or Queen Anne. 

At the end of the long room, beyond the sky- 
light, which, except a feeble side window, was its 
only light in the daytime, was a door that led, past 
asmall lavatory and up half a dozen narrow steps, 
to the kitchen, one of the strangest and grimmest 
old kitchens you ever saw. Across a mighty 
hatch, thronged with dishes, you looked into it, 
and beheld there the white-jacketed man cook, 
served by his two robust and red-armed kitchen- 
maids. For you they were preparing chops—pork 
chops in winter, lamb chops in spring, mutton chops 
always—and steaks, and sausages, and kidneys, 
and potatoes, and poached eggs, and welsh rabbits, 
and stewed cheese, the special glory of the house. 
That was the menu ; and men were the only guests. 
Bat of late years, as innovations often precede a 
catastrophe, two new things were introduced, 
vegetables and women. Both were respectable, 





and both were good ; but it was felt, especially by 
the virtuous Smurthwaite, that they were de trop 
in a place so masculine and so carnivorous. How- 
ever, they did not stop the flow of “Cork” and 
claret, nor weaken the fine odour of that Hes- 
perian weed. Butthe ‘‘ Waterloo charger,” alas ! 
was already forgotten, like the battle which bears 
its name. It was a churchwarden Broseley pipe, 
of unusual size and length, filled, not with ordinary 
tobacco, but with the half of a large cigar, fitted 
exactly into the bowl. William, the last head- 
waiter of note, knew it not, nor did John his 
predecessor, who now walks by the long wash of 
Australasian seas, with Fleet Street ringing in his 
ears. ‘The Mitre” is gone; “Tne Cock” is gone ; 
the wonderful old Boiled Beef House in the Old 
Bailey, which looked like an illustration to Pick- 
wick, is gone; Joe’s in Finch Lane, where Dr. 
George Fordyce ate his daily pound of steak, 
is gone ; and, though I am not a Londoner, and 
therefore speak with imperfect knowledge, I think 
that the “ Cheshire Cheese,” in Wine Office Court, 
must be now the only one of the old homely, 
hospitable London taverns that is left. 

As to “ The Cock,” it should at least have had a 
farewell dinner. There was a quasi-public dinner 
there last November, but it was in honour of 
Dr. Johnson, not of “ The Cock”; and after that 
three poets, in three distant counties born, had it in 
mind to dine there together and drink Will Water- 
proof’s port on the fatal 10th of April. But it was 
not to be, and “The Cock” has perished unsung. 
Yea, marry, but not unregretted, specially by those 
who think that to pull down the historic buildings 
of old London is not to improve the city, and who 
also think that the buildings we put up nowadays 
will be worth far less, in point of architecture and 
association, three hundred years hence (supposing 
that they last so long) than these which we are 
destroying. Upon this latter point I appeal to the 
men of the twenty-second century. The then 
Editor of ‘N. & Q’—I make my bow to him 
across the ages—will, I am sure, agree with me. 

A. J. M. 





EFFECTS OF THE ENGLISH ACCENT. 
(Continued from p. 364.) 
No, II, 

In continuance of my former article, I now give 
the second law concerning the effect of English 
accent ona vowel. It is a very simple one, and 
may be thus stated :— 

In dissyllables accented on the former syllable 
(as usual), the vowel in the second syllable, if 
originally long, is shortened by the want of stress. 
Thus in the A.-S. name Dinstin, which has an 
original long a in the second syllable, the length of 
the a was lost, so that it became Diinstan. More- 
over, by the law enunciated in my former commu- 
nication, the long u is shortened, because it re- 
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ceives the stress and is followed by the combina- 
tion nsf. Hence the familiar modern English 
Dunstan, as usually pronounced. 

The remarkable point about these two laws, 
which often act in concert in the case of the same 
word, is that the shortening took place early. This 
appears from the fact that the usual A.-S. forms, 
dtin and stén(when left tothemselves and unaffected 
by the above laws) did not become dun and stan by 
any means, but passed into the modern down and 
stone. 

We can now explain a large number of place- 
names which have long been a puzzle. The Ham 
in Ham-ton, &c., and the ham in Dere-ham, &c., 
have so puzzled many students that they have 
been led on to a suspicion that there was actually 
an A.-S. ham, with a short a, as distinct from the 
ordinary A.-S. hdm which has produced the modern 
English word home. It was not at so all. The 
A.-S. ham, when alone, became home; but when 
formed into a compound it frequently lost its long 
a, owing to its being followed by two or three 
consonants. Hence we never find such place- 
names as Home-town, or Home-stead, but only 
Hamton and Hampstead, The word home-stead 
is a comparatively modern formation. Similarly 
we never find such place-names as Totten-home, or 
Deer-home, but only Tottenham, Dereham. We do 
not find Oak-town, but Acton. I now give numer- 
ous examples, 

1, The syllable him, when unaccented, gives 
ham, not home; as in Dereham, 

2. The unaccented syllable tin gives -ton, not 
town ; as in Taun-ton, Middle-ton, &c. A capital 
example is Stan-ton, really for Stdn-tiun, 4.c., 
‘stone town.” For an example of the shortening 
of tin under stress, compare 7'on-bridge, Tun-stall, 
&e. 

3. The unaccented his properly gives a Mod. E. 
hus, not house. Thus the old word bake-house used 
to be pronounced extremely like the name of the god 
Bacchus; this may still be heard. So also wash-’us 
for wash-house, brew-’us for brew-house, malt-'us 
for malt-house, work-’us for workhouse (as in 
‘Oliver Twist’). 

4. The tendency still prevails. A capital ex- 
ample is waist-coat. Here the ai is shortened 
under stress, because followed by sfc; and the oa 
is shortened because not under stress. The result 
is the familiar weskut. 

5. The A.-S. dém became doom; but as an 
unaccented suffix, the é becomes the common short 
o. Hence king-dom, beadle-dom, &c. 

6. The A.-S. wif became wife; but as a suffix 
it became wif or ’if, and even ’y. House-wife be- 
came hus-if, written hussif, hussy. 

7. The suffix in wedlock is now easily explained. 
The short o was originally long, and answers, 
regularly, to the A.-S. @ in /dc, which was tolerably 


are scarce ; but merely because the native word 
was almost superseded in Middle-English (as ip 
modern dialects) by the Scandinavian equivalent 
laik., Still, here it is :— 

And Jacob sente fer biforen 

Him riche loac, and sundri boren. 

* Genesis,’ ed. Morris, 1798. 

I, ¢., Jacob sent him a rich present ; Gen. xxxii, 13, 

8. Brimstone is pronounced as brimstun; the 
vowel is shortened and becomes vague. 

9. Foothooks has become futtocks. 

10. The ein hatred, kindred, is short ; but it 
was once long, for the A.-S. form is -ra@den, 

11. The ¢ in knowledge is short ; but it was once 
long, for the Icel. suffix is -leiki. 

12, Stirrup is for sty-rope, A.-S. stigrdp. 

13. Neighbour is from A.-S. néah-biir ; the trace 
of the original long « is left in the spelling -bour; 
but it is pronounced as -bur. 

Wacrer W. Sxear, 
(To be continued.) 

Norpen’s ‘Lonpon Briper.’—Now visiting 
my friend Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, I have been 
favoured by him with the sight of a large plate, 
Norden’s ‘ London Bridge,’ in his possession, as 
beautiful as it is rare. The ordinary copy, in its 
main features like this one, is so different in some 
other respects that I am tempted to send you the 
particulars. I suppose it to be the one referred to 
in the 1624 print thus, ‘‘ I described it in the time 
of Queene Elizabeth, but the plate having bene 
neare these 20 yeares imbezeled and detained by a 
Person, till of late unknown, and now brought to 
light,” &c. From its clearness and sharpness, it 
must be one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
impression, and from the writing on it, so exactly 
like Norden’s, probably hisown copy. Cropped at 
the bottom, it yet shows its date by the dedication 
to the ‘‘ Right Honorable S* Ric’ Saltonstall, Lord 
May’ of the Citti of London,” as 1597, as the or- 
dinary copy dedicated to Sir John Gore implies 
1624. I should like much to learn from any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ if any earlier large copy of 
Norden’s ‘London Bridge’ than this of 1597 is 
known. 

We face the eastern side of the bridge, and 
looking through the arches, see the Bankside with 
its continuous houses, As in the later print, boats 
are upset and people are struggling in the water, 
but in this the features and costume of the many 
more people in many more boats are very clear; 
there are boats sharp at both ends, sharp at one 
end, boats with one or two persons, one with five, 
Midstream are four wide, large, rounded boats, 
empty, one covered with a sort of caged work; 
possibly, I think, bumboats or for conveyance of 
goods generally, the caged one perhaps for lively 
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The arms of .the earlier print have the lion 
qe side, a dragon the other, with, underneath, 
“Semper eadem”; in the 1624 copy the dragon 
gives place to the unicorn, and the “Semper 
udem ” to “ Diev et mon droit.” 

The writing is as follows :—At the top, “‘ Pontis 
[ondinensis facies orientalis, Joanne Norden de- 

iptore.” South end, where the “ Bear-at-the- 

idge-foot ” was, “Southewark-Bridge-gate.” Im- 
mediately over the heads on poles, ‘“‘ The Draw- 
bridge.” By Nonsuch, “Capella S. Thome”; 
further on “S. Marie Lock. Newe fish street.” 
Then “Longitudo hujus Pontis est prope 800 

Altitudo est 60 ped. Latitudo est 30 

es, Domus institorum et mercatorum, hic qui 

omnis generis merces vendunt, Sunt supra 100,” 
he. ’ W. Renvie. 


Mrs. Gasxecy’s Features.—In that pleasant 
book ‘ Madame Mohl, her Salon,’ &c., there is an 
affecting letter from her on the death of that 
charming authoress Mrs. Gaskell, containing a 
graphic and spirited sketch of the personal appear- 
ance of the latter. Such descriptions of eminent 
litérateurs are always interesting, if faithfully 
drawn ; but correctness is essential to make them 
valuable, As to expression, there is much difficulty 
in verbal description, and different persons may 
see the same expression with different eyes (as it 
were). But as to form and colour of features there 
ought to be absolute unanimity. 

Now there is in this letter of Madame Mohl 
(p. 180) an unaccountably false description of a 
prominent feature in Mrs. Gaskell’s face, viz., her 
nose, Madame Mohl says it was ‘‘a little turned 
up nose.” The fact is that it was not little, and it 
was not turned up. On the contrary, it was a well 
formed and well proportioned high nose. Some 
people thought it too high. Anyhow, it formed a 
prominent feature in a face rather large in its 
noble contour. As to the colour of the eyes, I 
am inclined to think they were grey, and not blue, 
and small—not “round, full and wide open,” as 
Madame Mohl describes them. They were, as 
she describes them, “sparkling.” I should add, 
fall of esprit and fun. The mouth had a very 
sweet smile. Altogether, taking her features and 
fair complexion, she was a handsome and engaging 
personage, M. H. R. 


; Cayprman.—A communication of mine to 
N. & Q.’ a few years ago placed the origin of the 
word “‘candymen ”—meaning men who assist at 
evictions in colliery villages in the North of Eng- 
land—at the period of a great strike which occurred 
in the county of Durham in 1863. I recollected 
the use of it during the dispute which took place 
in that year at the collieries of Messrs. Straker & 
Love. But it appears that the word was in 
general use among the pitmen at a much earlier 
date, The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle published 


on May 1 a letter from Mr. James Charlton, 
now the general passenger agent of the Chicago 
and Alton Railway, United States, in which he 
said :— 

“The evictions at South Medomseley attracted my 
attention, and I noticed the word ‘candymen ' as applied 
to the men employed to carry out the evictions. The 
origin of the phrase is dated October, 1863, but it was in 
much earlier use than that to my personal knowledge. 
In the earlier forties—probably in 1844—there was a 
miners’ strike in the North of England, and evictions 
took place at Seaton Delaval Colliery, On that occasion 
those who were employed to do the work of eviction were 
protected by the police, and were hooted by the mining 
population as ‘candymen,’ My impression at that time 
was that they were candymen—that is, actual sellers 
of candy—and that was what I also thought to be the 
impression which the miners had of them.” 


Another letter in the same paper on the same 
day, from a correspondent at Seaham Harbour, 
confirmed Mr. Charlton’s impression :— 

“T think I may be able to throw a little light on the 
term‘candymen,’ I cannot go back to the year 1831-2; 
but during the long and general miners’ strike in the 
year 1844, some portion of the collieries near Easington 
Lane (co. Durham) had not been working fora long time, 
and a great number of the houses at this village were 
occupied by travelling tinkers, hawkers of earthenware, 
broom-makers, and men who vend a commodity called 
candy, taking in exchange for it rags and bones from 
the juveniles, There were also a number of these itinerant 
merchants located at Houghton-le-Spring. It is well 
known that during this memorable and disastrous strike 
(which, I think, continued for upwards of twenty weeks) 
there were a great many evictions throughout the coal 
district, and the hawkers were largely employed at the 
evictions, They were then termed candymen. Since 
that time, men, other than hawkers, who assist at miners’ 
evictions, bave been called candymen.” 

It would thus seem that the term “ candymen,” 
as applied to assistants at evictions, is at least as 
old as 1844. W. E. Apams. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
[See 5th 8, v, 405.] 


Tue Eartpom or Bansury.—The following 
letter, which appears in the second number of the 
Genealogist, seems worth reprinting in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
as placing on record the opinion of Sir Egerton 
Brydges on this disputed peerage case :— 

“ T have read with much interest the article on ‘ The 
Banbury Peerage’ (in your New Series, vol. i. p. 42), 
and quite agree with the writer’s view of the decision at 
which the House of Lords arrived respecting it. This 
view pretty nearly coincides with that of the eminent 
genealogist Sir Egerton Brydges, who thus expresses 
himself in a MS. Note and Common-place Book in my 
possession :—‘ Lord Redesdale and Lord Ellenborough 
did not derive from their vaunted patents of peerage the 

rivilege of making laws by their own dicla or opinions, 
‘he Committee had no more right to exclude Lord 
Banbury from his Earldom than | have; nor is it to 
be endured that any one should be deprived of his 
inheritance by an ex-post-facto law, even if the law has 
been made by due authority. There is no doubt that 
Lord Banbury’s (or, as he is called, General Knowlys) 
ancestor was a bastard ; but if we are not governed by 
established rules of law, what is secure? By the bye, if 
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he has not a right to the title of Banbury, he has no right 
to the name of Knowlys ’—(s0 spelt by Sir E. B.).” 
E. WatFrorp, 


Tue Transposep Necative.—It is only as a 
convenient name that we use the phrase “ trans- 
posed negative” in speaking of such a relative 
position of words as is seen in 

I not doubt 
He came alive to land,—‘ Tempest,’ IT. i, 115. 
The fact is that the negative in such an expression 
is in its natural place, although in these latter 
days the prefixed auxiliary do has come to be 
considered indispensable. The poets now and 
again indulge in the older arrangement—as when 
Cowper recommends the “ cups that cheer but not 
inebriate ”—and even in prose it is occasionally to 
be seen. One of the most notable of recent ex- 
amples is in the great scene in ‘ Barchester Towers ’ 
where Mr. Slope makes his daring attempt to 
woo Mrs. Bold. “ He was still determined to be 
very tender and pious, seeing that, in spite of all 
Mrs. Bold had said to him, he not yet abandoned 
hope.” It is very interesting and important to 
note these instances of survival. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Inpex to Historica MSS. Reports.—Has 
not the time come for suggesting that the immortal 
example of ‘N. & Q,’ should be followed in the 
case of the reports on Historical MSS. by an 
amalgamation of their indexes? The miscellaneous 
character of these reports renders an index 
peculiarly necessary ; but the copious and valuable 
indexes appended to each volume have now be- 
come so numerous, that the loss of time and labour 
in searching through each of them separately is 
very great, and is rapidly increasing. One would 
almost think that if these indexes were amalgamated 
from time to time, and published separately, there 
are very many students who would gladly become 
purchasers, even though they may not possess the 
set of reports, as they would thus learn in every 
instance whether it would be worth their while 
to refer to them or not. J. H. Rounp. 


Sir James Hupson anp Eart Russett.— 
Sir James Hudson was appointed British Minister 
at Turin in the year 1853, and retired in 1863. At 
the time of his retirement there were various 
misunderstandings as to the reason, and the press 
was very bitter against Earl Russell, stating that 
Sir James had been removed from Turin in order 
to make room for Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Elliot, the brother-in-law of Earl Russell. Though 
Sir James was applied to by Earl Russell and 
others more than once to make the necessary 
contradiction, he always avoided it by saying that 
he did not think it politic to stir up the matter 
again. At the commencement of the year a 
pamphlet was published by the Hon. George 


Elliot, a brother of Sir James’s successor, and 
private secretary to Earl Russell, entitled ‘ gir 
James Hudson and Earl Russell : an Historical 
Rectification from Authentic Documents,’ the 
“authentic documents” being the correspondence 
at the time between Sir James and El Russell, 
and other letters. The author there shows that 
the charge against Earl Russell of “ jobbery” wag 
not correct, and that Sir James retired by his own 
wish, though it seems he himself was labouring 
under a misunderstanding that he was bound by 
an engagement to Earl Russell to resign as soon as 
he had worked his pension. The pamphlet was 
published owing to the charge against Earl Russell 
being repeated in some of the obituary notices of 
Sir James last year. I only give the effect of the 
pamphlet, which can be purchased for a small sum, 
and read in a short time. It seems desirable that 
some notice of it should appear in the columns of 
‘N. & Q’ ALPHA, 


Tae SHannon anp Cuesarcake.—I notice 
that one, at least, of the reviews on vol. vi. of ‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography’ has expressed 
a wish that in my article on “ brave Broke” I had 
given a reference to a full and authentic version 
of the song, part of which is quoted in ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days.’ May I ask the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ if any of them can give that reference! 
I have known the song familiarly from my own 
school days, but I have never seen it in print, and 
I doubt if its author was ever known. Supposingit 
should appear that it never has been printed, will 
‘N. & Q”’ print it now if I send a copy ? 

I may add that there is an American imitation of 
it, celebrating the capture of the Guerritre by the 
Constitution, which is, or used to be, popular 
amongst the Annapolis cadets. J. K 

[The poem appears in Logan's ‘A Pedlar's Pack of 
Sallads,’ Edinburgh, 1874, and in the ‘ Suffolk Garland, 
Ipswich, 1818. Two lines only are quoted in ‘Tom 
Brown's School Days,’ pt. i. ch. vi. See 6 S. viii. 329, 
374; ix. 156.) 


Stirpsnop Exetisu.—May I call your attention 
to two expressions which seem to be coming into 
common use, and ask if nothing can be done to 
stop their progress? I have always been accut 
tomed to think that “he could not be let do it” 
was a style of phrase banished from good society ; 
but I have seen it several times lately in the 
leading articles of the Times. 

Again, Can we not express ourselves more 
elegantly than by stating that “The marriage is 
announced of Miss Smith, daughter of,” &c. ? If it 
be thought incorrect to write, ‘‘The marriage of 
Miss Smith is announced,” which surely is the 
natural order of the words, would it not be better 
to put it as, “Announcement is made of the 
marriage”? ‘ Announced of Miss Smith” has a 
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“(a VA SANS DIRE.”—It has become a disgust- 
ing euphemism of the periodical press to translate 
this phrase literally, and so to give a restricted 
currency to an expression which is not, and never 
can be, English. As I understand the French 
phrase, it carries two meanings ; for one of which 
we say, ‘* That is a matter of course,” and for the 
other, “ That may be taken for granted.” Are not 
these equivalents sufficient for our needs? 

C. M. I. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Waotr-roorrp.—In Roger North’s ‘ Life of the 
Hon, and Rev. Dr. John North, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ’ (ed. 1742, p. 278), the follow- 
ing expression occurs :—“ His chief Remissions 
were when some of his nearest Relations were 
with him, or he with them, and then, as they say, 
he was whole-footed ; but this was not often, nor 
long together.” In Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East 
Anglia’ whole-footed is defined as “ very intimate, 
closely confederate”; but in the passage above 
quoted it seems to convey the idea of being per- 
fectly at ease, free from restraint, unembarrassed. 
Ishould be glad to know if there are any other 
instances of the word in this sense. 

W. Acois Wricnr. 


Parisn Reaisters or St. Jony’s, OuSEBRIDGE 
Exp, Yorx.—Four years ago, when searching 
these registers, one of the books, No. 4, containing 
the records from 1685 to 1740, was declared to be 
“missing.” <A recent inquiry elicits the state- 
ment that it is “lost.” Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw light upon its fate or present 
whereabouts? The parish is an important one, in 
the heart of the city of York, and I think every 
effort should be made to restore, if possible, the 
book to its proper place. H. D. E. 


TRANSLATION OF GALLAND’s ‘ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 
—Would one of your learned readers be good 
enough to inform me when, where, and by whom 
the first English translation of Galland’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ was published? My friends and I have 
vainly turned over some hundred volumes, and | 
have found no enlightenment in the University 
Library, Glasgow ; the Bodleian, or the British | 
Museum. R. F. B. 


“Deux Orem.es.”—Sir Walter Scott, in 
* Waverley,’ chap. x., 





* * | 
speaks of ‘‘ vinum prime | 


note,” thus : “‘ C’est des deux oreilles.” What is | 
referred to? We all know the proverb, “ A hun- | 
gty belly bas no ears,” or “ Ventre affamé n’a | 
point d’oreilles,” so that two ears may refer to an 


| the cetiosaurs, the megalosaurs, &c. 


overgorged appetite ; but Iam inclined to think 

the solution is less far to seek. Can any corre- 

spondent offer a plausible solution of the phrase ? 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


York Mrnster.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about the figure of a man 
with a violin in his hand, which is now in the 
crypt at York Minster, but which originally stood, 
I believe, on a niche outside ? IsaTis. 


To Petnamize.—In the recently published 
‘Home Letters of the Earl of Beaconsfield in 
1830 and 1831’ the following passage occurs 
(p. 32) :—“ Fleuriz, the Governor of Cadiz, is a 
singular brute. When we meet I will tell you 
how I Pelhamized him.” What is the meaning 
of this expression ? 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton, 

fA reference to Bulwer’s ‘ Pelham,’ then not long 
published, is apparently intended. } 


Scotcn Prrrs.—It has been stated that Queen 
Anne created several Scotch peers English peers, 
and that the House of Lords refused to receive 
them, considering such creations an infraction of 
the agreement in the union between Scotland and 
England. Can any of your correspondents state 
the facts and dates ? H, LEswiz. 

Albury Park, Surrey. 


Hap Lecenpary ANIMALS A REAL EXISTENCE? 
—TI have seen somewhere an account of the vestiges 
of birds of great size which formerly existed in the 
Isle of Madagascar, and are supposed to have been 
the origin of the Arab legend of the roc (as in 
‘Sindbad the Sailor,’ &c.). I cannot now “ verify 
the quotation.” 

2. Has the question whether the traditions of 
primitive man about the pterodactyle caused the 
dragon legends common in Europe and Asia 
been yet thoroughly investigated? There were, 
without doubt, large flying lizards common in 
Europe in the mesozoic period. Has their possible 
connexion with dragon legends ever been cleared 
up? 

3. In England and Scotland there are also 
traditions (tolerably lucid and detailed) of large 
reptiles of now extinct species being destroyed 
by man in historic periods, e.g., the ‘ Somer- 
ville Worm” of Lynton, killed by Sir John 
Somerville. Geology proves that huge rep- 
tiles existed in England, e. g., the ichthyosaurs, 
Has the 
possible connexion of the real with the traditional 
reptiles ever been investigated ? 

W. 5S. Laca-Szyrma. 


Sreat.—Can any one give me the origin of a 
seal which I pcssess? I believe it to be the badge 
of some club of the last century. The shield con- 
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tains a vine, surrounded by the motio, “ Qui capit 
ille facit.” Crest, a laurel wreath. Supporters, 
Venus with Cupid and Bacchus with cup, &c. 
Motto beneath, “Sine Cerere et Baccho frigit 
Venus.” 


History or Exectic Licntine.—Such a work, 
or article, tracing the progress of the electric light 
through the various discoveries or inventions 
which have made it a success, would be useful to 

C. M. I. 


Boox-piates.—Will some collector kindly tell 
me to whom these two book-plates belonged ?— 

1, Ermine, three bezants (the shield being placed 
on an oval azure). Crest, plume of five ostrich 
feathers, in a great deal of scroll-work. Motto, 
** Temperato splendeat uso.” The whole within a 
large ornamented oval, which, standing on a sort 
of pedestal, has on dexter side a wreath—oak 
leaves and acorns—on sinister, of grass, 

2. Argent, between three martlets a fess en- 
grailed gules. Crest, griffin’s head on a block. 
Beneath, “ Quze consequinon possis | ne aggrediaris 
Dey Syer CCC.” The words of the motto run 
together. W. M. M. 


Srevens.—Redgrave says that Alfred Stevens, 
the sculptor, died at Haverstock Hill, 1875. 
Can anybody indicate the house ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Catnerine Davies.—When did this person, 
the author of ‘Eleven Years’JResidence in the 
Family of Murat’ (London, How & Parsons, Fleet 
Street, 1841), die? I have searched the obituary 
notices of the Gentleman’s Magazine for a number 
of years after the publication of her book, at which 
time she was sixty-eight, and in ill-health, but 
have not found her name. I should also like to 
know something more respecting her father—the 
happy parent of thirty-three children—his calling 
in life, &c. W. Roperts. 


Dr. Rowtayp Taytor, Martyr, surrERED 
1555.—Particulars of the descent of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor from the martyr will much oblige 


J. P. Srirwett, 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Hamittons or Fany, co. GaLway.—Stated in 
Burke’s ‘ Armorial’ to be descendants of Sir James 
Hamilton, Knt., of Manor Elliston, co, Tyrone, by 
his wife Cecil Dalmahoy. Burke says the grand- 
son, Col. Patrick Hamilton, in the service of 
Maria Theresa, entered his arms in 1768 at the 
Heralds’ College, Dublin. Anderson is silent as 
to the male issue of Sir James of Manor Elliston. 
Any items in regard to the descent of a date later 
than Sir James would be very acceptable. 

8. Hamittoy. 

Livermead, Torquay, 





First Protestant CoLony PLANTED IN Ire. 
LAND.—The first Protestant colony in Ireland, | 
believe, was planted by Sir Thomas Ridgway, 
afterwards created first Earl of Londonderry, 
A.D. 1616. Title now dormant or extinct. Can 
any of your readers give any account of this 
colony, its locality, and other particulars connected 
therewith ? E. 


*Napo.ron Boonaparte.’—Who was the author 
of the little brochwre, ‘ Napoleon Buonaparte: Im- 
portant Considerations for the People of this 
Kingdom, published July, 1803, and sent to the 
Officiating Minister of every Parish in England’! 

F. J. Sestey. 


7, Pulling Terrace, Cambridge. 


Ricwarpson CorresponpENCcE.—Having been 
engaged for some time on a biography of Samuel 
Richardson, the novelist, I should be very greatly 
obliged to any private possessor of his letters who 
would send me transcripts, or in the case of larger 
portions of his voluminous correspondence would 
give me opportunities of examining them in detail. 

Matcotm Macmitiay, 

29 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Tae “ Farwer’s Creep” 1x THE Last Cex- 
TurY.—lInside the cover of a copy of Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is written, “The Farmer's Creed, by Sir 
John Simpson, Bart.” It runs as follows :— 

Let this be held the Farmer's Creed : 

For stock seek out the choicest breed, 

In Peace and Plenty let them feed ; 

Your land sow with the best of seed ; 

Let it not dung nor dressing need ; 

Inclose and drain it with all speed ; 

And you will soon be rich indeed. 
Who was this Sir John Simpson, Bart.? The 
date of the writing apparently is about 1760 or 
1770. E, Watrorp, M.A. 


Giyv.—In Baker's ‘ Biog. Dram.” it is said that 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, eldest son of the bishop, 
built himself a house at Chelsea, and that when he 
died Sir Richard Glyn took it. Was that Sir 
Richard Carr Glyn, the Lord Mayor, who lost his 
seat in Parliament at the election of 1768 in con- 
sequence of voting against Wilkes ? 

©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


“Make a Note or.”—Everybody knows how 
much gratitude we should feel to our forefathers 
if they had left us certain odd scraps of information 
which it never occurred to them to record for the 
benefit of puzzled posterity. May not some pet- 
plexed genealogist in a.p. 2000 be relieved to find 
in ‘N. & Q a distinct assertion that “ Prince 
Albert Victor” and “ Prince Edward” of Wales 
were not two persons, but two names for the same 
person? It is rumoured that the Prince of Wales 
wishes his son to be called Edward, but that the 
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oe and the young prince himself prefer Albert 
ictor. Can any one tell us certainly whether 


this is true ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Lavy Byrye.—Who was Lady Byng (or Bing), 
who became a nun of the Bleeding Heart at about 
the end of the last century ? 

Cever et Avpax. 


Borke’s ‘Topor Periop.’—In Burke’s His- 
torical Portraits of the Tudor Period ’ references 
are made to the following works: ‘The Hatton 
Letter-Bag,’ ‘Griffin’s Chronicles,’ and ‘ Thorn- 
dale’s Memorials of English Abbeys.’ As none 
of these is in the British Museum, I shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your readers can give the 
date and place of publication of any, and where 
now to be seen. Joun Hopass. 

$3, Soho Square, W. 


SELF-BANISHMENT OF A Lerer.—Can any of 
your readers tell me where I can find an account 
of one of the kings of an island in the South Sea 
who, having been afflicted with leprosy, voluntarily 
abdicated his throne and retired to a leper colony 
onone of the neighbouring islands?) Inquirer. 


So.utiony oF Rippte Wantep.—Can any of 
your correspondents tell me the answer of a riddle 
by Dr. Wilberforce, late Bishop of Oxford? I 
shall be much obliged if they can :— 

I'm the sweetest sound in orchestra beard, 

Yet in orchestra never have been. 

I’m a bird of gay plumage, yet less like a bird 
Nothing ever in nature was seen. 

Touch the earth, I expire ; in water I dfe ; 

In air I lose breath, yet can swim and can fly ; 
Darkness destroys me ; light is my death ; 

And I only keep going by holding my breath. 

If my name can 't be guessed by a boy or a man, 
By a woman or girl it certainly can. 


R. C. Morris. 


“Square meav.”—Can any of the American 
readers of ‘ N, & Q.’ give me the origin and mean- 
ing of the term a “ square meal” ? 

Letanp Nokt. 


“THE PERPETUAL Licnt.”—The three places in 
England where mass is supposed to have been un- 
interruptedly said throughout the Reformation 
were the houses of (1) the Eystons, of East Hen- 
dred, Wantage, Berks; (2) the Stonors, Lords 
Camoys, near Henley; and (3) the Vavasours of 
Hazelwood, in Yorkshire. Are these assertions 
known to be true ? Hersert Puen, 


“To MAKE A HAND oF.”—This expression is 
used in the following passage from the first edi- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ p. 93:—‘ So 
when I came to myself again, I cried him mercy; 
but he said, ‘I know not to show mercy,’ and with 
that knockt me down again. He had doubtless 
made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear.” In the edition of the ‘ Pil- 





grim’s Progress’ by Oanon Venables (Clarendon 
Press Series), p. 66, the passage is thus altered : 
“He had doubtless made an end of me.” In 
what edition was the text first so altered? Can 
any of your readers quote any author for the use 
of make a hand of=destroy? Halliwell and 
Wright have to make a hand on, to waste, spoil, or 
destroy, but they give no example of the use of 
the expression. F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Tue Russian Fierp- Marsnats Peter DE 
Lascy anp Georce Browne.—Have these dis- 
tinguished officers—who were natives of Ireland 
—left any memoirs concerning their service in 
Russia; and, if so, where can such be seen ? 

B. T. 


Replies. 


VERBA DESIDERATA. 
(7 S. i, 266.) 

Social life is always developing the articulate ex- 
pression of ideas and sensations. In every race one 
must reach the goal first ; and thus it happens con- 
tinually that one people attains before another the 
expression of an experience common toall. When 
this has once been well done by one it is much 
more convenient to adopt bodily this word cognate 
to the purpose than to beat about the bush for a 
local equivalent. This process has always been 
going on, but general convenience will doubtless be 
promoted by such a collection as your corre- 
spondent proposes. 

Germany might, indeed, be expected to supply 
a readier quota of such words, desiderata by other 
nations, because it has such a vast vocabulary ; 
but it must be borne in mind that one reason that 
its vocabulary is so vast is that it embodies a vast 
spoil from other languages, and this proportion is 
not available for the present purpose. I remember 
seeing at Vienna a good-sized dictionary contain- 
ing only words formed from the French, which 
amounted, I think, to 20,000. Nevertheless the 
Germans undoubtedly have coined many words 
which are still desiderata by other peoples. In 
fact I have not reached the end of this short 
phrase without twice wanting a word which is one 
of their neatest productions, viz., zweckmdssig=so 
well adapted to the purpose that it is intended 
for—one word in place of eleven. 

But other languages give us a good contribution 
also, and the tribute we draw from the French is 
so large that it supplies half that is most piquant 
(I cannot get on without having recourse to it !) in 
polite conversation to-day. There are, indeed, some 
practical words, also, in which the French have the 
advantage of us, such as échéance (for “expiration” 
and “maturity” are not quite the same; and 
“falling due” is two words to one) and destinataire 
(the person to whom a parcel or letter is addressed); 
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parcours, too, is a very useful word in which we are 
wanting ; again gratte-papier has a contumelious 
ring in it which expresses our sentiments more 
thoroughly when we are viciously inclined than 
“scribbler”; fourmillement is more picturesque 
and more truly descriptive than our “ pins and 
needles.” Kecroqueviller, lit. to crinkle like 
parchment in the flame, comes in aptly to express 
the damage of a night at play on splendidly starched 
linen (ex. *La Bague Noire,’ Auguste Cordier, 
p. 75); and, par extension, still better, such a case 
as the following :—“ La sensation du froid le fit se 
recroqueviller dans le coin de sa voiture et dans ses 
pensées ” (‘ Cruelle Enigme,’ Paul Bourget, p. 13); 
clocher,* again, is more descriptive than to jiggot, 
which is, however, common to the two languages ; 
and what have we so splendidly pathetic as un 
souffre-douleur ? Bat time would fail to enumerate 
the application of savourer, s’orienter, s’en donner, 
poser, accuser, accentuer, and a thousand and one 
more, or such phrases as “obtenir une place, 
d’emblée”; “il ne voulait pas revenir bredowtlle”; 
“cela demande beaucoup d’entregent”; “il n’était 
pas homme & se facher pour un plis de rose”; “ il 
fallait le prendre par sa gloriole,” in which French 
literature abounds. But it is less in actual words 
than in sayingsand idiomsand the tournure de phrase, 
and above all in the arch application of humdrum 
words that the French have become indispens- 
able to us by supplying a spirituel element which 
we are keen enough to appreciate but less ready 
to produce than they. As one instance of this last 
form of assistance take the word relever. Of course 
many of its ordinary uses have straightforward 
equivalents, but if we want to say, “ It was clearly 
meant as an insult, but he didn’t choose to relever 
it,” we must circumlocutionize with four extra words 
—“‘ to take any notice of it,” or at least with two— 
“to take it up.” Suppose, again, we want to say, 
“T don’t like a blaze of gilding, but I value a touch 
of it here and there to relever a gloomy composi- 
tion.” It is true we use “relieve” in a similar 
sense, but familiarity with the two languages 
shows the wide difference between the two ideas 
they evoke. This is still more the case in such a 
use as the following: “I don’t care for the flavour 
of olives in a sauce, but I like them to relever it.” 
The word here instantly calls up visions of epi- 
curean science in banqueting, of lands of corn and 
wine and oil and glowing sun, and raises an animal 
satisfaction to a classic achievement. No one 
English word will, I think, do as much for us. 
Italian, too, which (itself provokingly wanting in 
generally accepted terms for varieties of common 
birds, insects, flowers, and even fish and animals) 
has already furnished us with most technicalitiest 





* An example in ‘ Une Page d’Amour,’ Zola. 

+ In a late note on the word “ Regatta ’’ (7' 8, i, 375) 
I ought to have pointed out that the spelling of the word 
in Italian is now usually regata. 
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of the arts both of war and peace, as well as many 
every-day expressions, from the highest culto del 
bello to the lowest rubbish (robbaccta),* could still 
supply us many, good for social use if the language 
were more familiar to the majority. Among them 
fieddura is a useful word we have not, describing 
a pun, &c., brought out with great unction, but in 
itself flat and pointless ;+ in fact, a homelier form 
of parturiunt montes. A very happy qualificative 
is concettoso (having a clever conceit in it) ; “ epi- 
grammatic” serves us at present, but concettoso is 
simpler and of homelier application as well as more 
enjoud. Spettacoloso is a qualificative for which we 
have nothing less clumsy than, ¢.g., “ It is as big 
as a watch in a pantomime,” though Jowd in its new 
use stands for it in some cases. Another delight- 
ful word is simpatico. We have “ interesting” in 
senses that cannot be literally rendered in other 
languages ; and, of course, if a person excites 
our interest it is much the same as awaking 
our sympathy, but to say that a person is sim- 
patico or simpatica expresses that unaccountable 
drawing of our heart which only the elect few 
have the power to exercise, and which our lan- 
guage has no one word to tell of. And Alex. 
Brome has told of it in our language admirably, 
but in many words :— 
Reason and wisdom are to love, high treason, 
Nor can he truly love 
Whose flame 's not far above 
And far beyond his wit or reason. 
Then ask no reason for my fires, 
For infinite are my desires, 
Something there is moves me to love, and I 
Do know that I do love, but know not Aow, nor why. 
A person, however, may be charmingly simpatico 
without carrying our affections to this extent. 

So, again, would Spanish, but that acquaint 
ance with it has been still less cultivated. It has, 
for instance, one most usefal word, which I do not 
know how people manage to do without, viz. , pro- 
cedencia=the place a letter or other matter or 
thing comes from. The French have provenance, 
and the Germans Abgang, but we have nothing. 
Cargoso, too, supplies a want of our language; we 
have bore as a verb and as a substantive, but not 
as an adjective; while the meaning that a person 
is “like a weight” on us is more applicable to 
some individuals than the bore metaphor. And 
picaflor, in South American lingo is a very pic- 
turesque rendering of “ lady-killer.” 

Other countries, in like manner, are making up 
for lost time in borrowing from us. Indeed the 
rage for this sort of thing has heen so strong of 
late in Paris that in modern French novels we 
find English words brought in gratuitously with- 


* But we must cry “ How are the mighty fallen!” over 
gentile, beloved of poets, vulgarized by us into genteel. 

+ Pompierata is a word which has lately come into 
tremendous vogue for a good joke, derived from a writer 
in Fanfulla who adopts Pompiere for his nom de plume 
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out any excuse but a playful homage to the 
fashion of the moment, ¢.g., such words as 
stick” and “window”; though in some instances 
they have seized a nuance of difference between 
their word and ours which might have escaped 
ourselves, as “Je vestibule par ses dimensions était 
un veritable fall” (‘ Baccara,’ Hector Malot, 
p. 168). Arsene Houssaye, ‘ Les Trois Duchesse,’ 
p. 33, uses lady, but this is not yet common. 

It is curious, too, to note “ improvements ” on 
the use of English words as “si c’était lui il 
entrerait tout de go” (Boisgobey, ‘ L’Equipage du 
Diable,’ ii. 2). And at Cannes the place which 
was named after their popular English resident is 
called, in inverted order, with grotesque result, 
Square Brougham. 

It has led, too, to the use of words which, 
though really common to the two languages, have 
specially been brought forward by this mania as, ‘ Il 
suppose que je cherche 4 influencer des résolutions ” 
ib. 179); “ Les suspicions tombérent” (‘La Bague 

oire,’ Auguste Cordier, p. 253); “La foule de- 
vint moins dense” (ib. p. 87); “ Cela contrarie mes 
plans” (ib. p. 38); respectabilité, used by Hector 
Malot in ‘ Baccara,’ p. 224, though not in Littré; 
“Les incidents relatés au chapitre précédent ” 
(‘L’Enjoleuse,’ Armand Lapointe, p. 19). And 
we even find words that we have borrowed from 
them taken back in our spelling with our improved 
signification, as fashion (Ch. Bernard, ‘ L’Kcueil,’ 
p. 190); comfort, &c.* 

At the same time words which are really deside- 
rata in their language are being rapidly absorbed 
into it. “ High life,” “sport,” “ turf,” ‘* groom,” 
“bookmaker,” ftrotter, and all terms more or less 
connected with horses, as well as those relating 
to railways, among which “ticket” is a recent 
introduction (though these are perhaps more 
often borrowed from America) are thoroughly natu- 
ralized ; but among those that are now fast 
making general way are stopper, shoper, flirter, all 
conjugated according to use like French verbs. 
Shoking (so spelt) is also very common. Garden 
_" is another recent introduction. I do not 

now which language is the borrower in the case 
of muff; mufe, as an adjective, is of frequent use ; 
it occurs, ¢.g., often in Zola’s ‘ Nana,’ 

There are other desiderata words, to supply which 
I do not knowthat they have yet applied tous. They 
have, for instance, no adequate equivalent for “ to 
expect,” “to look forward” (the nuance of differ- 
ence between these and attendre or espérer is very 
prononcée). 1 know, indeed, of a gentleman who, 
being suddenly called to the south to the sick bed 
of a relative, worded the telegram to announce 
his advent, “‘Expectez moi Jeudi,” the French 
clerk at Calais assuring him there was no better 


< 








® I have already spoken (supra, p, 417) of the com- 
plete naturalization of gentleman. 








word. It is notorious, further, that they have no 
word for “nice” in some of the senses in which it 
serves us, nor any word expressing “neat,” and 
these will probably find their way into the lan- 
guage ; indeed, I have heard individuals adopt 
natce ; nor can they find an equivalent to either 
“can” or “can’t afford” without beating about 
the bush. We commonly distinguish three dis- 
tinct degrees of heat: lukewarm or tepid, warm, 
and hot. They have only two, and these very ill 
defined. Their titde (as tiepido, in Italian, still 
more often) is often used to express considerable 
warmth, while at the same time the eau chaude 
they give us in their hotels is a very different 
thing from hot water at home. Then, they cannot 
literally translate phrases of such constant use 
with us as “I wonder whether”; “I do not grudge 
him that”; “I thoroughly enjoy this.” 

Some words in which they have been lacking 
they are supplying for themselves without aid 
from us. It is strange that a country a great part 
of which is so favoured by the sun has no word to 
express “sunny”; for this ensoleil/é has of late been 
adopted, though not accepted by Littré.* Most of 
us, again, think (though it might be difficult to de- 
fine it) that we appreciate a considerable difference 
between “ question” and “query”; other languages 
have, I think, “ question” only. 

Italians have also taken kindly to many of our 
words ; in fact, English is much studied by them, 
and they speak it exceedingly well. Railway 
and sporting terms they accept, like the French ; 
“square,” also, “revolver” (generally revolvers), 
“ reporter,” “ speech,” “meeting,” and many others. 

Germans, though they incorporate so many 
foreign words, generally in doing so give them a 
form of their own ; they have a way, too, of using 
a literal translation, sometimes, of borrowed words. 
Thus we find chiaroscuro in German writers in the 
form of Hell-dunkelt as well asin itsown. But 
this must suffice for the moment. R. H. Busx. 


The French word grésil exactly measures what 
the Srupent oF German asks for, but we have 
no equivalent in our own language, Sleet is alto- 
gether a different phenomenon. When the late 
Prince Imperial was a young boy I was requested 
by the Emperor to write a book on common phe- 
nomena, and on p. 274 occurs the following :— 

“Le grésil est formé de petits grains de glace, de 
forme en général conique, ou en aiguilles, ou de petite 

réle, 
en D'ou nait le grésil? Des gouttes de pluie trés-fines 
tombées d'un premier nuage, et congelées subitement 

* An instance in ‘Cruelle Enigme,’ Paul Bourget: 
“Cette piéce toujours ensoleillée,” &c., p. 18. Another 
in Zola’s ‘ L’uvre,’ p. 162. 

+ By a sort of cross-coincidence Italians have the ex- 
pression bianco-scuro for chiaroscuro, in the sense for 
which we say grisaille, but not in the more general 
sense in which Germans use Hell-dunkel, 
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dans leur passage & travers un second nuage, dont la 
température est beaucoup plus basse. 

“[En général, les masses d’air ou les nuages sont 
superposés dans l’atmosphere...... mais il peut arriver, 
par suite d’un vent local, d'une dilatation subite produite 
par la chaleur, d'un entrainement électrique, que cet 
ordre soit renversé...... et que, par conséquent, la pluie 
formée dans le nuage plus élevé, plus chaud, venant a 
traverser le nuage moins élevé trés-froid, se congéle, et 
se change subitement en grésil.)” 


I beg to apologize for quoting from one of my own 
books. E. Copnam Brewer, 





Suzerain or Sovereion (7™ §. i. 101, 146, 
170, 232, 270, 349, 389).—I must beg leave to be 
allowed a word for reply, because I have been 
misrepresented. Iam told that I derive suzerain 
from sursum or susum. This is not true, as any 
one will find who will be at the pains to look out 
the word in my ‘ Dictionary. Brorner Fastan 
can hardly have done so, or he would have found 
out that I no more derive it from suswm than he 
does from the ridiculous and impossible word sub- 
supra. He also quite misunderstands my use of 
the word “ reasonable.” I mean that a derivation 
from subsupranus, however it may be justified by 
long arguments, is quite out of the question when 
phonetic laws are regarded. How entirely at sea 
he is as :o phonetic laws is obvious from his refer- 
ence to the Low Latin primayranus, which is 
nothing but the French word primerain turned 
into Latin, instead of being the original of the 
French word. This isacommon trap. Ay is not 
a Latin symbol. Watrer W, Sxeat. 


It is very strange that Brorner Fastan can- 
not perceive that it does not in the least follow 
that, because suzerain was originally inferior to 
overeign, therefore evidence of this inferiority 
must be contained in the word itself. The suze- 
rain was inferior to the sovereign, and in the 
first instance possibly to others aiso, but he was 
superior to a good many people below him, and 
the word was formed with reference to these 
latter, and not with reference to the one or more 
above him. The Fr. souverain itself was, in its 
early days, as I have shown, applied to dignities 
far below that of a king. A prince is now com- 
monly a good deal less than a king, yet the Lat. 
word princeps, from which prince is derived, de- 
noted one who takes the very first place. Here, 
again, the superiority only is marked. 

With regard to the etymology of suzerain, of 
course I allow at once, and I always have allowed, 
that suzerain is not formed regularly from sus ; but 
as the French already had words ending, or appa- 
rently ending, in erain, such as sowverain, preme- 
rain (quoted by Brorner Fasian himself), rive- 
rain, &c., it was not unnatural that they should 
suppose that there was a genuine ending erain, 
and act accordingly. As for Broruer Fapian’s 





own derivation from subsupranus, it will be time 
enough to discuss that when he shows that the 
word has ever existed. 

With respect to Brorner Fasian’s word pre- 
merain or primerain, there is not the slightest 
occasion to go so much out of one’s way as to 
derive it, as he proposes, from prior-majoranus, 
I have consulted Ducange, and the conclusion [ 
have been led to is that the word is derived simply 
from primarianus (formed from primarius by the 
addition ofanus). If Brorner Fapian will refer 
to primerain in Ducange’s index, he will find a 
reference to the Provengal primeiran in Ray- 
nouard’s ‘ Dict.’; and if he looks out for this 
word he will find the forms primeiran, primairian, 
primayran, &c.=the Fr. premier. Of these forms 
primairian is evidently the Lat. primarianus, 
whilst primayran is Ducange’s primayranus, a 
corrupted form of the same Latin word. And if he 
consults Lacurne he will find, “ Premierain. Forme 
extensive de premier: ‘a ce premierain assaut’ 
(Froiss., iii. 340)”; and we know that premier is 
derived from primarius. F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


As one guess is as good as another, I venture to 
add my own on this much-vexed question. I find 
in Du Cange (‘Supplem. au Glossai.’) the word 
souzoein, which he thus explains: “ Qui est élevé 
au dessus, supérieur. Voy. Solarium 1 Gloss. et 
Sup.” Turning to this word solarium in Car- 
penter’s ‘Supplément,’ we have the following 
rendering: “A solarium, ni fallor, sozain vel 
souzoein estage dictum tabulatum superius, adde ; 
a sovranus, id est, supremus.” Let it be granted 
then, that suzerain is a derivative of sozain or 
souzoein, and the matter becomes fait accompli. 
As to subsupranus, nothing can be said about it, 
because no such word is to be found—‘e nihilo 
nihil fit.” Glad to hear that Brorner Faptan is 
a graduate of so long standing, but I have the 
advantage of him by just ten years. 

Epmounp Tew, M.A. 


Tue Creation: Licut perore tae Sun (7" 
S. i, 287).—May I mention two of the early 
fathers who have, in their works on cosmogony, 
shown that they have observed, and have taken 
care to account for the creation of light before the 
sun? St. Basil observes :-— 

> Sxdret Totv vv él py) 61a TiS par TEWS dpKov' vTWS 
éveyver 0 €Bov Aero" avri yap T TOU wtia pow 
TH pavow cipyxev. "Eore de ovdev pax opevov 
TOUTO Tois mepi TOV durtos cipypevors. Tore pev 
yap | avTi TOU duwtos i) pi os Tapi 1xOn* vv 8 
TO 7 p Avaxov Touro coupe oxnpa coves TT) Tpw- 
Toyovw éxeivp wrt Taperkevarras, — ‘In 
Hexaém.,’ Hom. vi. § 2,‘ Opp.,’ tom. i. p. 51, C. 
Ben. 

St. Ambrose also states :— 

“ Advertimus itaque quod lucis ortus antequam sol 
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diem videatur aperire: principia enim diei noctis 
exitum claudunt, finisque temporis et status limes nocti 
et diei videatur esse praescriptus. Diem sol clarificat, 


lux facit.”"—* Hexaém.,’ |. i. c. x. § 35, tom. i. Ben, 
“Sed consideremus quia aliud est lumen diei, aliud 
lumen solis et lunz...... Nam ante solem lucet quidem 


sed non refulget dies,” —Jvid., 1. iv. c. iii. § 8. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


County Aip To A Watiep Town (7* §. i. 
189).—This query raises an interesting point, on 
which it would seem we have little knowledge. I 
think that to answer it we must go back to the 
burh-bot and brig-bot of early times. We have 
in Domesday the well-known entry relating to 
Chester (‘‘ Ad myrum civitatis et pontem redifi- 
candum de unaquique hiddé comitatus unum 
hominem venire prapositus edicebat”), which ex- 
tends the responsibility from the burh itself to the 
whole county, and we go yet a step further by the 
help of that entry in the ‘ Chronicle ’ which tells us, 
if I remember right, how William Rufus built 
London Bridge by the aid of the counties “ which 
with work to London belonged.” I have noted a 
very curious case in point in the following reign, 
in which Henry I. excepts the manor of Alciston, 
in Sussex, in favour of Battle Abbey, from all 
“terreries serviciis...... et nominatim de opere pontis 
Londonie et opere castelli de Pevensel” (‘ Battle 
Abbey Evidences,’ Suss. Arch. Coll., xxxi. 161). 
Bearing in mind the close connexion between 
burhbot and brigbot, I think this is a most remark- 
able instance of such bot being rendered out of the 
county. If any of your readers know of similar 
cases, they would do well to put them on record. 

J. H. Rovunp. 

Brighton. 


Pickett Herinoe (7™ §. i. 209, 276, 337).— 
I copy the following from a German catalogue of 
second-hand books :— 

“Der Geist von Monsieur Pickel-Hering oder his- 
torisches Blumenthal. In welchem 200 allerhand lustige 
Geschichte, Schertz-Reden, klug-sinnige Fragen u, 
Beantwortungen, nebst andern Schwiincken. Nebst e, 
Vorrehde von d, Ursprung der Comddien, &c. Von 
Filamon aus Miscinen. Gedruckt im Jahr 1666. 12°,”’ 

BG & 

Hull 


“BeTwEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA” 
(7* S. i. 320).—This expression is made use of by 
Col. Munro in his ‘Expedition with Mackay’s 
Regiment,’ published in London in 1637. In an 
engagement at Werben between the forces of 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Austrians, the Swe- 
dish gunners for a time did not give their pieces 
the proper elevation, and their shot came down 
among Lord Reay’s men, who were in the service 
of the King of Sweden. Munro did not like this 
sort of play, which kept him and his men, as he 
expressed it, “ betwixt the devill and the deepe 
sea.” So an officer was sent to the batteries with 


a request that the guns should be raised; but 
several of Lord Reay’s soldiers were killed before 
the mistake was rectified. Munro’s meaning seems 
to be that he was in a fix—exposed to danger from 
friends as well as foes, and that there was no easy 
way of escape. 

In a letter I have, dated February 26, 1697, the 
same expression is made use of. The writer of the 
letter is referring to the funeral of a gentleman in 
the north of Scotland, and evidently his meaning 
was that he was in a fix, and that, no matter how 
he acted, he might suffer or be blamed by the 
friends of the deceased. The writer says :— 

“T saw nothing in the Colls. letter concerning y* 
funerall, but wee were betwixt y¢ devill & y* deepe sea in 
yt affair, for if I & my son took not charge off it ther 
was non to doe, & if it was not hansomly done wee were 
feared for a reproof from Coll. Aneas & to be condemned 
be all those yt had concernment in y* honorabil person 
y' dyed, & qhen it is weil done wee are not lyk to get 
thanks.” 

I should like very much to know by whom the 
expression was first used, or the occasion on which 
it was first applied. Joun Mackay. 

Herriesdale. 


There is a passage in Shakspeare which is 
similar to the above, and may have suggested it :— 
Thou d’st shun a bear: 
But if thy flight lag towards the raging sea, 
Thou d’st meet the bear in the mouth. 
‘ King Lear,’ ITT, iv, 
E. YarRpDLey. 


‘Ponca in Lonpon’ (7 8, i. 309).—The fol- 
lowing extract from W. B. Jerrold’s ‘Life of 
Douglas Jerrold’ (second edition, pp. 125-6) will 
be of interest to Mr. Lorp :-— 

“On the 14th of January, 1832, Punch in London, 
price one penny, was started; and in the first number 
may be most legibly traced the pen that afterwards in- 
dited, in the great Punch of the present time, ‘The Q 
Letters’ and the ‘ Story of a Feather,’ 

“ But Punch only lived a few weeks; and I have not 
traced my father’s hand in it beyond the second number.” 
The British Museum possesses the first seventeen 
numbers, the date of the seventeenth number 
being May 4, 1832. Ido not know whether any 
further numbers were published. G. F. R. B. 


Porvutation or THe Wortp (7 §. i. 327).— 
The Malthus theory of geometrical progression I 
find impossible to apply without most ridiculous 
results, An average increase rate from Noah’s 
time would require us to suppose his eight becom- 
ing in a century only fourteen, and taking twelve 
centuries to become 958. Any scheme, assuming 
the world to have never been more populous than 
now, will keep the postdiluvian births hitherto far 
under a quarter of a billion. But the assumption 
of the present 1,400,000,000 being unprecedented 
is one for which we have no shadow of ground. 
The eight may well have increased to this number 
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before Abraham’s time, and in the fluctuations of 
the subsequent forty centuries it may sometimes 
have been doubled or decupled for aught we know. 
Most countries of a size approaching England may 
have been far more populous. Any one passing 
over our chalk downs and noting the rectangular | 
marks of old enclosures, or the elaborate sets of 
terraces, called in Wiltshire lynchets, will be re- 
minded of Cvesar’s “ Hominum est infinita multi- 
tudo, creberrimaque :edificia,” where we may now 
wander miles and hardly see a sheep. 
E. L. Garperr. 


Memoriats To Servants (6 §. x. 46, 194, 
295, 430, 498; xi. 53, 95, 237, 337).—In the 
churchyard of Worfield, near Bridgnorth, is the 
following inscription: —“I.H.S. Sacred to the 
memory of Elizabeth Bache, spinster, who de- 
parted this life 17 Feby., 1858, aged 77 years. 
She was unmarried ; of 40 years the faithful servant 
of the Rev. William Smith, Rector of Badger.” 
In the churchyard of the parish church of Sidbury, 
Shropshire, whose private chapel near the chancel 
is the burial-place of the ancient family of Cress- 
well, of Sidbury Hall and Pinkney Park, Wilt- 
shire, I noticed a headstone near the entrance 
porch having the following inscription :—“ Sacred | 
to the memory of William Roberts, who departed 
this life the 16 day of April, 1827, aged 73. He 
spent the last 38 years in true and faithful service | 
at Oldington, and died of the small pox.” 

Husert Smita. 


Oppran’s‘ Hatievtics,’1722(7" 8. i.347).—Most | 
of the subscribers to this work hail from Balliol Col- | 
lege, and not a few from Tiverton, Devon. The} 
dedication, to the Marquis of Carnarvon, is signed 
by John Jones, who on the half-title to part ti. is | 
described as “M.A. and Fellow of Baliol Coll., | 
Oxon.” The translation was commenced by Mr. 
Diaper, of Balliol College, who died after he had 
finished the first two books, containing the ‘ Natural 
History of Fishes’; upon which it was taken up 
by Mr. Jones, who completed it. My copy is that 
which was subscribed for by Mr. Thomas Hayter 
(son of the Rev. Mr. Hayter, rector of Chagford, 
Devon), “sch. of Baliol College,” who has written 
upon the fly-leaf the following inscription and 
commendatory verses :— 

“ Liber Georgii Newell. Ex dono plurimum colendi 
viri mihi que charissimi Thome Hayter é Coll: Bal: Scho: 
Augusti 31 Anno Domini 1722. 

To Mr. Jones, on his Translation of Oppian, 
Whilst you, with happy boldness, leave the Shore, 
And Oppian's Werld of Poetry explore : 

On ev'ry side we see, with eweet Surprise, 

A new Creation strike our wond’ring Eyes; 

Then Rapt with Wonder the great Theme pursue, 
And in her dark Retreats, coy Nature view. 
Thus, lively Verse describes the Finny Race, 
And Fancy travels o'er the liquid Space, 

Where ehe beholds thy tunefull Oppian ride, 








Arion-like, triumpbant o’er the Tyde 


The scaly Tribes in shining Ranke advance, 
And round the Poet form a wanton Dance ; 
ch, bounding, seems to court the Bard for Fame 
And in his lashing Verse to fix their Name 
He, curious all their Mysteries to unfold, 
Presents new Wonders and adorns the Old. 
Thro’ pathless Oceans urges on his Way, 
And bids their Depths their secret Stores display. 
Th’ inferior Fry, a giddy nameless Throng, 
More proudly swim, exalted by his Song. 
If pompous Lines the Monarch Whale rehearse, 
The Poet storms in a full Tyde of Verse : 
Diff’rent the Style, whilst am'rous Dolphins move 
Numbers as soft and gentle as their Love. 
How Providence exerts its ample Sway, 
And restless Waves its settled Rules obey, 
The sea-born Nations teach us: Whilst he draws 
Their Lives, their Manners, Policies and Laws. 
Man from their Conduct learns his own to blame, 
And conscious Blushes tell the rising Shame. 
Ye Gods ! Can Fish the Ties of Friendship know, 
And with a varied Scene of Passions glow ! 
Can their moist Hearts Love's scorching Flame ri ceive? 
Can their cold Breasts with beating Fondness heave ! 
Can finny Beauties boast an equal Charm 
With Rapture or with Jealousy to warm ? 
When the ripe Birth teems with a future Shoal 
Does all the Parent pant within their Soul ? 
Or, did the Bard strive, with officious Care, 
To make them gentle as himself appear! 
Who even seems unwilling to relate 
Those Wiles that urge the Wantons to their Fate. 
What fair Effects flow from his num’rous Art ! 
We take the captive Shoals, and he, the Heart. 
The ravish’d Prince of old y* Work admir'd, 
Which Duty dictated and Wit inspir'd ; 
Till as he read, all vanquiehéd he cry'd, 
And can thy banish'’d Father be deny'd? 
To Notes like these shall I be cruel found, 
When Savages would soften at the Sound ? 
But what he sung in y* immortal Strain, 
Obecur'd by Time, was almost sung in Vain 
The pious Son his exil'd Sire restord ; 
You to the exil’d Son new Fame afford ! 
His Laurels bloom anew, his Charms revive, 
And in an English Dress begin to live. 
Both suffer’d ; both enjoy an equal Fate; 
"Tis just: So Oppian wrote, so you translate ! 
Tuomas Hayter.” 
Messrs. Westwood and Satchell have noted Mr. 
Jones as “of Balliol College” (‘ Bib. Piscatoria,’ 
1883, 164) ; probably some account of him may 
be found in the later editions of ‘Athena Oxonien- 


sis,’ ALFRED WALLIS. 


The first two books of Oppian’s ‘ Halieuticks’ 
were translated by W. Diaper. John Jones, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, translated the remainder 
and edited the whole. C. P. 

Westminster, 8. W. 


** Hatcument nown !” (7 S. i, 327).—In the 
reign of James II., on June 18, 1685, James, late 
Duke of Monmouth, Knight of the Order, having 
been attainted of high treason for having invaded 
the kingdom, being in open rebellion, and levying 
war against the king, was, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the companions assembled in chapter, con- 
demned to be degraded. Garter King of Arms 
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was empowered, by a warrant under the royal siga 
manual and seal of the Order, to provide that his 
banner and other achievements should be pulled 
down and ejected from St. George’s Chapel. On 
the day following the officers of arms performed 
this duty, and the duke’s achievements were cast 
into the castle ditch. In the reign of George L, 
July 12, 1716, James Butler, Duke of Ormond, 
having been attainted of high treason, was con- 
demned to degradation, which ceremony was thus 
performed after morning prayers, in the presence 
of the dean, prebendaries, choir, poor knights, and 
a great number of spectators. Clarenceux King 
of Arms, exercising the office of Garter, read the 
sovereign’s warrant at the brazen desk. The 
achievements of the degraded knight were then 
severally thrown down by the heralds, and spurned 
out of the choir and the west door of the chapel, 
where the soldiers of the garrison were under arms. 
Clarenceux then concluded the ceremony by pull- 
ing the plate of arms from the stall. 

On February 12, 1604, the achievements of 
Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham, were taken down 
and cast out of the chapel. The king-of-arms 
threw them down, and kicked them out of the 
outer door, but no further; the sovereign, from 
regard to his nobility, forbidding them to be cast 
into the common ditch, as the custom is. From 
‘Memorials of the Order of the Garter,’ by G. F. 
Beltz, London, 1841. W. E. Bucktey. 


The only two degraded Knights of the Garter 
were James, Duke of Monmouth, 1685, and James, 
Duke of Ormond, 1716, both for high treason. 
Beltz’s ‘ Memorials’ of the Order, pp. cxvii, cxxv. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Tue Last Earu or Anouesea (7 S. i. 328). 
—The tradition mentioned by Mr. SypNey Reape 
was hardly likely to be very trustworthy, and 
accordingly, in the ‘ Calendar ef the Lords’ Jour- 
nals,’ 1808, section “ Peers introduced or First 
Sitting,” pp. 629-632, which I have consulted in 
the Cornwall Library at Truro, there is no trace 
whatever of an Earl of Anglesea between 1761 and 
1799. Nor can I find any mention of bis claim. 
He seems altogether to add a third Annesley mys- 
tery to the two well-known ones. [I have seen no 
mention of him anywhere except by Mr. Reape, 
and in a former volume of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2"4S. x. 27, 
where H. J. M. quotes from the London Evening 
Post of April 4, 1772, a statement that he was the 
legitimate son of the late Earl of Anglesea, by 
Anne, daughter of William Salkeld, merchant. 
My ‘Genealogica Miscellanea’ states of this late 
earl (I think I took it from Jacob's ‘ Peerage ’) 
that he married first, January 24, 1715, Aupre 
Prust, who died August 13, 1741 ; secondly, in 
her lifetime, Anne Simpson; and thirdly, in her 
lifetime, September 15, 1741, Juliana Donovan ; 
and with this agrees the new ‘Dictionary of 





National Biography,’ no doubt having the same 
authority. Now when, among all these wives, or 
supposed wives, of this very much married earl, 
did he find time to get in Anne Salkeld? As 
Me. Reave says there are descendants of the 
marriage, I think they should clear the matter 
fully up in the honour of their ancestor. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Dutca Britons (7" §S, i. 341, 363, 410).— 
Brorner Fastan’s argument proves too much. 
If it be sound, he will have to extend his Britons 
over a great part of Europe—to the Alps, the 
Danube, and the Upper Rhine, to Styria, Cassel, 
Brunswick, and Westphalia. Over the whole 
Teutonic region we find names beginning with 
Brit-, Bret-, Brett-, Breten-, Bred-, Breit-, &c., 
which can readily be explained from Teutonic 
sources, being, for the most part, as their ancient 
forms show, corruptions of dialectic varieties of the 
German breit, broad, or of breite, which denotes 
either a plain ora small meadow. 

Surely such an explanation is more sober and 
more rational than to refer these widely extended 
Teutonic names to an imaginary word bret, recog- 
nized by no philologist, which your correspondent 
conjectures may possibly have meant “‘ straits ” in 
some language he does not venture to name, 
though he hints that it may be the unknown 
tongue of the “semi-barbaric races of ancient 
Crete”! Even Geoffrey of Monmouth could 
hardly improve on Brorner Fapian, Fenton, 


Sir Watter Raveien (7 §. i. 88, 138, 252, 
396).—I feel very grateful to Dr. Brosarieip 
for his interesting information. I must, however, 
inform him, in justice to my own accuracy, that | 
did not misquote the title to Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy’s book. The error arose through a com- 
positor’s mistake in “setting up” my communica- 
tion to ‘N. & Q.’ H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 

4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 

[ The substitution of the name Raleigh for Ralegh, as 
it appears in Mr, Mackenzie Bewt’s MS, is, in fact, 
attributable to ourselves. | 


Fytror (7 S§. i. 368).—In Philip Jacob Spe- 
ner’s ‘Insignium Theoria seu Operis Heraldici pars 
Generalis,’ Frankfurt, 1690, the fylfot is called 
“creutz mit einem hacken,” p. 175. 

EpwarpD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Your correspondent will find the information 


which he seeks if he refers to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 
74. "©. Birxseck Terry. 


Fylfot, or fytfoot (vierfiissig), or the crux gam- 
mata, is in German Henkelkreuz. 0. 


Inpexinc Monumentat Inscarptioxs (7 §, 
i, 248, 353).—I would remind Miss Busk that it 
was Mr, Justice Best’s great mind, not Baron 
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Bramwell’s, which is said to have been indexed. 
According to Mr. Wheatley, the story was told to 
Mr. Solly by Sir W. Domville in 1825, with a 
reference to the index to one of Chitty’s law books, 
See ‘ What is an Index ?’ pp. 44-5. 

G. F. R. B. 


Lavy Dororny Cartp (7 S§. i. 368).—Lady 
Dorothy Child was the second daughter of Sir 
Richard Child, third baronet, of Wanstead, in 
Essex, created in 1718 Baron Newton and Vis- 
count Castlemaine in the Peerage of Ireland, and 
in 1731 Earl of Tylney (or Tilney). Her mother 
was Dorothy, only daughter and heir of John 
Glynne, of Henley Park, Surrey, by Dorothy, 
daughter of Francis Tylney, of Rotherwick, co. 
Southampton. Richard, Earl of Tylney (Lady 
Dorothy’s father), was the youngest son of Sir 
Josiah Child, an East India merchant and governor 
of that company (created a baronet in 1638), by 
his third wife, Emma, youngest daughter and 
coheir of Sir Henry Bernard, of Stoke, Salop. 

Sir Josiah descended from the ancient family of 
Child of Northwick, Pencock, Pool Court, and 
Shrowley, all in Worcestershire, 

In 1734 an Act of Parliament was passed, 
enabling Earl Tylney’s son John and his heirs to 
change their name from Child to Tylney, in con- 
sequence of an estate of 7,000/. a year having 
devolved upon the Countess of Tylney, as beir of 
Anne, Countess of Craven (only daughter of Frede- 
rick Tylney, of Rotherwick, Southampton). 

Lady Dorothy Child’s sister, Lady Emma, mar- 
ried Sir Walter Long, Bart., and her son, Sir 
James Long, succeeded, at the death of his uncle 
John, second Earl of Tylney, to his enormous for- 
tune, and took the name of Tylney-Long. He, 
however, died at the age of eleven, and his fortune 
went to his sister Catherine, who married the 
Hon. William Wellesley Pole, son of the Earl of 
Mornington (Lord Maryborough), and nephew of 
the first Duke of Wellington. 

With regard to the “ bear-faced lady,” surely 
A. H. H. alludes to the “pig-faced lady,” who 
crops up at so many different times. There is a 
printed account of one as early as 1641, and in 
1815 there was a pamphlet published giving an 
account of a pig-faced lady “ of a high and wealthy 
family,” who lived in Manchester Square. 

Constance Russe.u. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


This lady can, by possibility (at least if Child 
were her unmarried name), only have been daughter 
of Richard Child, first Earl Tylney, simply because 
there never existed another earl named Child who 
had any children at all. The dates and other things 
suit. The first Countess Tylney was by birth 
Dorothy Glynne, and died in 1744 (Gent. Mag., 
xiv. 109). Who Elizabeth Dorothy Child was I 
cannot be certain; but my guess would be that 





Lady Dorothy went wrong, and Elizabeth was her 
illegitimate daughter. This would account for the 
lady’s omission from the peerages, and forthe private 
education abroad. Glynne is an old Welsh family, 
and the dates seem to suit here too. Elizabeth 
must have been born not later than 1765, and 
Lady Dorothy may have been born as late as 
1730, C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


O’Donovan’s ‘ Merv’ (6 S. xii. 516; 7"5S. i, 
35, 157, 290).—In view of the evidence on the 
other side, I cannot do otherwise than “own the 
soft impeachment ” contained in the opening sen- 
tence of Mr. Carey Tartor’s most interesting 
letter. As regards the sale of the book, I beg 
leave to refer Mr. Taytor to Marvin’s ‘ Recon- 
noitring Central Asia,’ London, 1884, p. 342. 

J. J. Fane. 

Teheran, Persia. 


Joun or Trevisa (7 §, i, 248, 371).—Many 
particulars of interest relating to Trevisa and his 
works will be found collected in a note (p. liii et 
seq.) in the first volumeof Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
published in the “ Rolls Series.” From this note, 
written by Prof. Churchill Babington mainly 
on information contained in Tanner's ‘ Biblio- 
theca’ and Dibdin’s edition of Ames, it appears 
that Trevisa was born in Cornwall, entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, became fellow of Queen’s, vicar 
of Berkeley, chaplain to the fourth Lord Berkeley, 
and finally canon of Westbury—probably West- 
bury-on-Severn, though Dugdale makes it West- 
bury, Wilts. He lived, apparently, mostly in 
Gloucestershire ; but he speaks of having travelled 
as far as“ Almayne” and “ Savoye” (‘ Pol,’ i. 47). 
He died, according to Tanner, in 1412, and is 
said to have been buried in the chancel of Berke- 
ley Church. The following works of Trevisa are 
extant: ‘A Dialogue on Translation between a 
Lord and a Clerk.’ Printed by Caxton with the 
*Polychronicon.’ A translation of Occam’s ‘ Dia- 
logus inter Militem et Clericum.’ A translation 
of a sermon by Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, 
preached at Oxford, 1357, against the mendicant 
friars. A translation of the tractate ‘On the Be- 
ginning and End of the World,’ ascribed to Metho- 
dius. A translation of Bartholomeus de Glan- 
villa, ‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ finished in 1398. 
Printed by Wynkyn de Worde,c. 1494. A trans- 
lation of Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ finished April, 
1387, with a continuation by himself and a dedica- 
tion to Lord Berkeley, printed with Higden in the 
“ Rolls Series.” 

Besides these there is a translation of Vegetius, 
‘De re Militari,’ in the Bodleian (Digby, 233), 
almost certainly by him, as well as a translation of 
Xgidius Romanus, ‘De Regimine Principum,’ in 
the same volume. Usher also quotes as Trevisa’s 


a ‘Genealogy of David, King of Scotland.’ 
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Whether he ever translated the Bible is very 
doubtful. Bale further attributes to him the 
authorship or translation of ‘ Gesta Regis Arthuri,’ 
‘Britannie Descriptionem, ‘ Hibernie Descrip- 
tionem,’ and ‘ De Memorabilibus Temporum.’ 

In the third volume of the Rolls edition of 
Higden, the Rev. J. R. Lumby notices (p. xxviii) 
another translation by Trevisa, viz., Nichodemus’s 
treatise ‘On the Passion of Christ’; and in 
vol. ix. p. xxxiv, mentions the discovery of a few 
slight notices of Trevisa as Fellow of Queen’s by 
the Historical Documents Commissioners in the 
computi of Exeter and Queen’s Colleges, 

I merely abstract so much for the benefit of 
those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who have not the 
Rolls Higden at hand. 8. 


Bear at THE Brings Foor (7* §. i. 249, 359). 
—This inn flourished long before Richard III. The 
facetious rhymester in the ‘Search after Claret,’ 
1691, says :— 

It was soon understood 
’Twas the first house in Southwark built after the Flood. 
It was, however, later than that :— 

“1319, 12 Edw. II.—Thomas Drynkwatre, taverner of 
London, lets to James Beauflur all his tavern [the Bear] 
which he holds in the parish of St. Olave, recently built 
by him at the head of London Bridge : James expends 
much money and engages to sell no wines but those of 
Drynkewatre’s, who is to find handled mugs of silver and 
wood (hanaps), curtaing, cloths, and other thing neces- 
sary for a tavern,”—Riley, ‘ London Memorials.’ 

Very like some modern arrangements, where the 
occupier, not having money enough to complete, 

, £0 to speak, a “rate in aid,” and perhaps 
engages to sell no beer or spirits but from the 
brewer and distiller who are his good friends— 
and their own (‘ Old Southwark,’ p. 37). 

W. Renpie. 

Coox (7* §. i. 369).— 

“The Hall [of the Hospital] is 110 feet in length. 
auees Over the high pace a noble painting of Charles II. 
on horseback, in costumic armour :...... This picture 
was designed by Verrio, one of the most favourite 
painters in Charles's reign, and was finished by Henry 
Cooke.* This picture was the gift of the Earl of Rane- 
lagh, and on the frame is the following inscription :— 
Carolo Secundo Regi optimo Hujus Hospitii Fundatori 

minoyue suo clementissimo, Ricardus Jones, Comes 
de Ranelagh, Hanc Tabulam Posuit,”” — Faulkuer’s 
* Chelsea,’ vol. ii, 

H. G. GrirFinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


In Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of Painting’ (Wor- 
num’s edition) and also in Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Painters’ (1852) this painter’s name is given as 
Cooke. G. F. B. B. 

* “Henry Cooke was born in 1642, and studied in 
Italy under Salvator Rosa; he was employed by King 
William in repairing the pictures in the Royal Collec- 
tion, and painted some ceilings and staircases for several 
of the nobility. He died November 18, 1700,”—Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Anec. Painting,’ vol. iii. 





Sr. Tuomas A Beckett: Pontirex: Epts- 
corpus (6 §, xii. 407; 7® S. i. 92, 192).—At the 
second reference Mr. Tew refers to a “synod of 
Fabricius held in Ireland a.p. 450.” The canon, 
however, which he quotes shows that the synod 
is that attributed to SS. Patricius Auxilius and 
Iserninus, and now regarded as of the tenth or 
eleventh century. It may be seen in Spelman, 
Wilkins, and Ware. 

With regard to the terms pontifex and episcopus, 
in the absence of books of reference I would ven- 
ture to suggest that, though constantly interchanged 
by ecclesiastical writers, they are not in all cases 
convertible, for while pontifex and its kindred 
words pontificule, pontificalia, always refer to a 
bishop in our present sense of the word, episcopus 
frequently reverts to its original meaning of 
“overseer.” Possibly, therefore, “ episcopus heb- 
domadarius” may have been the ecclesiastic in 
charge during the week in which the pontifex made 
his episcopal visitation of the church and offerings 
were given. T. Open. 

Ballyclough Vicarage. 


‘Tue Larpty Worm or Srinpieston Heven’ 
(7 §. i. 420, 438).—‘ The Laidley Worm’ first 
appeared in Hutchison’s ‘ Northumberland,’ 
vol. ii. p. 162, &c. It was communicated by the 
Rev. Robert Lambe, Vicar of Norham, and is now 
believed to have been written by him, as there is 
no evidence of any “ancient manuscript” from 
which it was copied.. G. H. Tuompson. 

Alowick. 


I am much indebted to the Editor of ‘ N. & Q. 
for the reply (7 S. i, 420) to my query as to the 
* Graidley Worm of Laidlaw (?) Heugh,’ and also for 
the further elucidation of the subject at the second 
reference on ‘The Laidley Worm of Spindleston 
Heugh.” Are “Laidley” and “ Graidley” the 
same words; and what is their signification? In 
the Saturday Review of May 15, 1886, the follow- 
ing sentence occurs in an article entitled ‘ The 
Turning of the Worms’: “ The graidley worm of 
Highbury Heugh, if we may alter a famous de- 
signation.” I have searched in many dictionaries 
for the word “ graidley,” but with no avail. C., 


Marttruew Parreson (7* S. i, 327).—In Thomp- 
son Cooper’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ a work 
especially useful for Roman Catholic biography, 
occurs the name of— 

“Matthew Pattenson, M.D., a Catholic writer, was 
physician in ordinary to Charles I, His only work, 
which was formerly much esteemed, is entitled ‘ The 
Image of bothe Churches, Hierusalem and Babel, Vnitie 
and Confusion, Obedenc and Sedition. By P. D. M,’ 
8vo., Tournai, 1623; again, Lond., 1653.” 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


‘Ten [nor Nine] Crown Orrice Row’ (7" S. 
i, 428).—This poem is by Tom Taylor, and your 
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correspondent will find it in Walter Thornbury’s 
‘Two Centuries of Song,’ published in 1866 or 


1867. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Hants, 


Weaarine Harts 1x Cuvurca (7* S. i. 189, 251, 
373).—I copy the following from ‘ Life in the Eng- 
lish Church, 1660-1714,’ by J. H. Overton, M.A.: 

“ But in dealing with the subject (that of irreverent 
behaviour in church generally) we must be upon our 
guard against applying the standard of the nineteenth 
century to the habits of the seventeenth. For instance, 
it seems very sad to think that the restorers of Church 
order had to wage incessant war against the habit of wear- 
ing the hat during divine service, or at any rate, during 
parts of it.* But it must be borne in mind that the hat 
was not infrequently worn indoors during the seven- 
teenth century. Pepys evidently considered it an un- 
necessary piece of strictness to insist on the bare head 
in church, for he tells us contemptuously how he heard 
‘asimple fellow [in a sermon) exclaiming against men’s 
wearing their hats in church.’ ’t 


Cever et AuDAX. 


Dansy-Harcovurr (7 §S. i. 160).—All that 
Miss Dansy is likely to want to know will be 
found in Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ under Affleck of 
Dalham Hall, Suffolk. She may also find some- 
thing in Burke’s ‘History of the Commoners,’ 
vol. i. pp. 200-202. The present Mr. George 
(Affleck) Danby sold the Swinton estate, co. 
York, to Mr. Samuel Cunliffe Lister for a sum 
exceeding 500,0001., payable in annual instal- 
ments, Mr. Cunliffe Lister was one of two persons 
submitted at the last “ pricking” for High Sheriff 
of York. J. McC. B. 

Hobart. 


Sir Jonataan Tretawny (7" S. i. 387).—In 
the biography of Bishop Lamplugh, which imme- 
diately precedes that of Trelawny, Dr. Oliver 
gives this reference to the Stuart Papers: ‘ vol. ii. 
p. 237.” Perhaps this may assist Dr. BausuFizip 
in identifying the quotation to which he refers in 
his query. Dr. Oliver, by-the-by, does not make 
this authority responsible for the whole of the 
passage given by Dr. Bausurieip ; the quotation 
mark should be placed before the words “ this 
promotion.” Dr. Oliver’s authority for asserting 
that Trelawny was appointed Bishop of Exeter by 

* “One of the articles of inquiry at Bishop Hackett’s 
second Triennial Visitation in 1663 is, ‘Do your 
parishioners behave reverently in church, men and 
youths with their hata off?’ Bishop Cosin, in his 
* Primary Visitation of Durham Cathedral,’ 1662, speaks 
of ‘some who come into the quire in their furre and 
nightgowns, and sit with their hats on their heads 
at the reading of the lessons.’ In 1689 King Wil- 
liam ‘gave great offence because he would wear his 
hat in church, and if he ever uncovered it during the 
Liturgy, always resumed it when the sermon began.’ 
See also ‘Life’ of Bishop Lake, who pulled off the 
people's hats in York Minster during divine service.” 

t “In ‘ Diary’ for Nov, 17, 1661; also ‘ Diary’ for 
Jan, 21, 60/1.” 





James IT. is probably the Rev. R. Polwhele (‘ His- 
tory of Devon,’ p. 312, note), who says, “ In 1685 
he was promoted to the Bishopric of Bristol ; and 
not long after to this see [Exeter], on the transla- 
tion of his immediate predecessor, Dr. Lamplugh, 
to York” (Cassan, ‘ Lives of the Bisheps of Win- 
chester,’ vol. ii. p. 202). Cassan further supports 
Dr. Brousurieip’s opinion that Trelawny was 
really appointed to the see of Exeter by Wil- 
liam III. in stating that “in reward for his ser- 
vices, King William IIL, in April, 1689, trans- 
lated him to the see of Exeter in the room of Dr, 
Lawplugh, translated to York,” in printing a letter 
from Trelawny to the Prince of Orange, dated 
“ Bristol, 5 Dec., 1688,” and signed “J. Bristol,” 
and by quotations from Gilbert (‘ History of Corn- 
wall’) and Richardson’s continuation of Godwin 
(‘ Bishops of England’). The actual date of Tre- 
lawny’s appointment to Exeter appears to be April 
21, 1689. J. S. Arrwoop, 
Exeter. 


Dr. Oliver is quite right. Trelawney was trans- 
lated to Exeter on the same day that Lamplugh 
was translated to York, as the annexed extract 
from the London Gazette of November 19, 1688, 
shows : “ Whitehall, November 16.—His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to translate the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter to the Archbishoprick of York 
and the Lord Bishop of Bristol to the see of 
Exeter.” C. P. 

Westminster, S.W. 


Dr. Oliver's authority for the statement ques- 
tioned by Dr. Brusnrietp need only have been 
an ordinary book of reference. Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ 
states that Sir Jonathan was nominated to Exeter 
November 16, 1688. James II.’s reign ended 
December 11, 1688, and that of William and 
Mary began February 13, 1688-9 (Nicolas’s 
‘Chronology of History,’ p. 342). 

©. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Wepyesspory Cockine (7 §, i, 389).—This 
song of the Black Country is given in Pierce Egan’s 
* Book of Sports,’ a copy of which, published in 
1832, I have in my library. The song is printed 
at pp. 154-5, and with reference to it the author 
says: “The following flash (but rather coarse) 
chant amongst the cockers was some years since 
in great request at Wednesbury, vulgarly called 
Wedgebury Cocking.” Then follows the song of 
thirteen verses. The last verse but one begins 
with— 

The cockpit was near the church, 
An ornament to the town ; 
On one side an old coal pit, 
And the other was well goss'd round, &c, 
The concluding verse gives a still more dreary 
description of the inhabitants than the place it- 
self ;— 
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Some people may think this is strange 
Who Wednesbury never knew, 
But those who have ever been there 
Woh't have the least doubt but it’s true, 
For they are all savage by nature, 
And guilty of deeds the most shocking— 
Jack Baker he whacked his own father, 
So ended the Wednesbury cocking. 
Raddle tum, &c. 


Hvusert Sita. 


In answer to Mr. Harrsnorne, I am sorry I 
cannot remember the whole of the above, but 
regret to say that what I can remember is unfit 
for the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Cuas. WILLIAMS. 


Norman Geneatocy (7" §. i. 168, 415).— 
There is another sister of King William to be 
accounted for. It is generally stated that Ralph 
de Limesi was nephew of the king, and explicitly 
that he was son of his sister. Cavx. 


De La Pore (7 S. i. 325).—It should not 
be forgotten there are antiquaries and antiquaries, 
I have before me the Antiquary published in 1871, 
with references to De la Pole at vol. ii. p. 162. 
It occurs in connexion with Thomas a 

A. H, 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (7™ §, i. 

290).— 
Upbraid me not, capricious fair, 

This is by Alexander Brome, and that sprightly Cava- 
lier songster has written more than one poem expressing 
precisely the same idea, ¢.g., the one ending 

Then if thou ‘dst have me love a lass, 
Let me have one that ’s kind. 
Else, I’m a servant to the glass 
That's with Canary* lined ; 
And this one :— 
’Tis wine alone that cheers the soul ; 
While love and women make us sad. 
I’m merry when I court the bowl, 
While he that courts a woman 's mad, 
Then, ladies, wonder not at me— 
For you are coy, but wine is free. 
Sedley has harped in the same strain, but his method 
is much more stilted, ¢.g.— 
Since you no longer will be kind, 
But my embraces shun, 
Bacchus shall ease my am'rous mind, 
To his embrace I run. 
. - . o 
That sullen look, that hasty kiss, 
That air reserved and coy, 
That cold denial of my bliss 
Shall not my ease destroy. 
* * 


Then welcome more enduring joys, 
Long shall my doctor be 

A club of witty, toping boys, 
And love, adieu to thee, 








* He seems to have been specially fond of canary, but 
his verses in praise of it are a bundle of rough and tangled 
rhymes, and read as if he had inspired his muse with it 
generously before writing. 





And— 
Drink about till the day find us, 
This is pleasure that will last; 
Let no foolish passion blind us, 
Joys of love they fly too fast. 
Maids are long ere we can win ’em, 
And our passion wastes the while, 
In a beer-glass we ‘Il begin ’em, 
Let some beau take t’other toil. 
The rest of both these poems is very flat. 
R. H. Busx, 
(7% 8. i, 389.) 
A heart at leisure from itself, &c. 
This is by Anna Letitia Waring, and occurs in a reli- 
gious poem beginning— 
Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me. 
I presume that her poems are published separately. 
This one occurs in a book entitled ‘ Poems of the Inner 
Life,’ a selection from modern authors chiefly, published 
by Sampson Low & Co. It is to be found, however, in 
many collections of hymns, sometimes abridged, The 
lines in question occur in the second verse. 
M, H. A. V. 


(Very many correspondents are thanked for answers 
to the same effect, } 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Bolingbroke, a Historical Study, and Voltaire in Eng- 
land, By John Churton Collins, (Murray.) 

THESE essays originally appeared in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review and of the Cornhill Magazine. They 
have been subjected by the author to careful revision. 
An index has been furnished, and considerable additions 
have been made to both series of papers, more especially 
to thoee relating to ‘ Voltaire in England.’ Though not 
generally disposed to view with favour the growing cus- 
tom of reprinting magazine articles, we must make an 
exception to our rule in the case of Mr. Collins. We 
can heartily congratulate him on being able to bring 
together these historical essays in a collected and con- 
venient form, The book deserves to be widely read, 
for the subjects are both happily chosen and effectively 
treated. It is to be hoped that Mr. Collings will be 
induced to continue his studies of Bolingbroke’s life and 
writings, with a view to producing a thoroughly inter- 
esting and comprehensive biography of one of the most 
brilliant men who ever lived. Though few writers have 
acquired the mastery over our language which Boling- 
broke possessed, it is not too much to say that the averave 
Englishman of the present day is utterly ignorant of any 
of his writings. A selection of the more important 
works on which Bolingbroke’s literary fame rests, if 
judiciously annotated, would deserve success. Why 
should not Mr. Collins undertake this task also? 


Ix No. 77 of Le Livre, under the title of ‘Lea Oubliés 
du Dixneuviéme Siecle,’ is an excellent article by M. de 
Contades on Armand Malitourne. ‘Un Editeur Homme 
de Lettres,’ by M. Eugéne Muller, treats of that curious 
individuality, or duality, Pierre Jules Hetzel, the pub- 
lisher, known also as P. J. Stahl, the writer. ‘ La Danse 
des Morts au Japon’ has a quaint illustration, 


LITERATURE and art occupy in the Fortnightly a 
larger space than has of late been assigned them. Mr. 
W.L. Courtney writes on ‘George Meredith's Novels, 
crediting the novelist, among other possessions, with “a 
wonderful gift of fancy,” and the “saving grace of 
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humour.” ‘ Benndorff's Travels in Lycia and Caria’ are 
criticized by Mr. Perry, Mr. Theodore Child supplies 
‘Pictures in London and Paris,’ Mr, Walter Herries 
Pollock writes on ‘Eton Worthies,’ and Mr. William 
Archer supplies ‘A Plea for the Playwright.'—To the 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Swinburne supplies a brilliant 
paper on Webster, Mr. E, W. Godwin writes on ‘The 
Greek Home according to Homer,’ and Mr. James Sully 
on ‘Genius and Precocity.’ The number, which con- 
tains some important political contributions, is excellent. 
—**'* Black Crows”: an Episode of “ Old Van Diemen,”’ 
in Longman’s, gives a grim story of the kind of life led 
in old convict days. ‘A Cruise with the Sandy Hook 
Pilots’ has a pleasant breezy air. Dr. Andrew Wilson 
writes on ‘Some Economics of Nature.’—In the English 
lilustrated Mr, Joseph Hatton’s bright description of 
* Yarmouth and the Broads’ is capitally illustrated by 
his daughter, Miss Helen H. Hatton, Mrs. Macquoid’s 
‘In Umbria’ is continued, and has further illustrations 
of Perugia, ‘ Days with Sir Roger de Coverley’ is also 
among welcome continuations.—/acmillan maintains its 
literary flavour, ‘The Land of Redgauntlet’ is an ex- 
cellent historical sketch of the period following in Scot- 
land the death of Lauderdale. ‘Who Wrote Dickens?’ 
is a clever squib on the Bacon and Shakspeare craze. 
Mr. Trail! has a valuable contribution on ‘ International 
Copyright.’—The Gentleman's has a study of ‘ Madame 
de Florac,’ by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson. *The Wonder- 
Working Prince Hohenlohe,’ by 8. Baring Gould, tells 
an interesting story of recent imposture. ‘Jewel Lore’ 
and ‘ The Works of James Thomson’ are also the sub- 
jects of papers.—The Cornhill supplies an amusing list 
of ‘Boys’ Blunders under Examination.’ ‘ Traitors’ 
Hill’ is a good descriptive paper and a plea in favour 
of the preservation of Hampstead,—‘ Chronicles of Scot- 
tish Counties’ are continued in All the Year Round, 
in which appears also a paper on Belzoni.— Wadlford's 
Antiquarian contains ‘The First Merry Andrew and 
the Wise Men of Gotham,’ part i., and a continuation of 
the late C. Walford’s ‘ History of Gilds..—The Theatre 
bas memoirs of Hippolyte Clairon and of John Hender- 
son, the “ Bath Roscius.""—Under the title of ‘ A Court 
Chaplain,’ Zemple Bar supplies one of the gossiping and 
anecdotal papers which are a chief attraction of this 
magazine, 

Messrs. Cassett & Co, have issued Part I. of The 
Life and Times of Queen Victoria, with which they 
give a large and handsome presentation plate of ‘A 
Cottage Bedside at Osborne.’ Many other illustrations 
of early incidents in Her Majesty's reign are supplied in 
what bids fair to be a popular volume. Among them 
are the ‘Coronation’ and the ‘ Queen’s First Council.’ 
—Part XXIX. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary carries 
the alphabet to “ Endemic”; “ Eiectric” and its com- 
pounds, “ Economy,” “ Effect,” “ Egyptian,” “ Employ,” 
are a few of the words in which the special claims of 
the dictionary are apparent.— Our Own Country, 
Part XVII, deals with Londonderry, Sedgemoor, Cam- 
bridge. Of the second of these spots a full-page illus- 
tration and many other views are given. The Bridge, 
St. John’s College and King’s College, and Clare Garden, 
are among the illustrations to Cambridge. — Greater 
London, by Mr, Walford, Part XI,, finishes the northern 
progress and proceeds due east, Leyton Vicarage, Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes, Fairlop Oak (1800), Barking Creek, 
Bell Tower, and Market House, are a few only of the 
numerous illustrations, one other of which presents 
Valentines, the seat of one of the best-known contributors 
to ‘N. & Q.’ Cassell’s Shakspeare, Part V. concludes 
* The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and gives three acts of 
* Measure for Measure.’ The pictures of Claudio and 
Isabella are dramatic,—Part XLV. of Egypt, Deseriptive, 


Historical, and Picturesque, has a striking picture of part 
| of the house of a sheykh and view of Mameluke mer. 
cenaries, &c., including one of ‘The Mameluke’s Leap,’ 
| —Part 1X. of the History ef India has some stirring 
military pictures; and Gleanings from Popular Authors 
has selections from Mr, Edmund Yates, Mr. James Payn, 
| Thackeray, Prout, and Le Sage. 


| Part 31 of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies deals with Mrs, 
| Hemans and Robert Southey. 


We have received the first part of the Jndex to the 
Biographical and Obituary Notices in the Gentleman's 
Magazine from 1731 to 1780, edited by H. Farrar, 
F.R.Hist.Soc., for the Index Society. 


A CATALOGUE ratsonnée of a portion of the extensive 
and valuable library of the late Mr. Cornelius Walford, 
barrister-at-law, has just been printed for circulation 
among his friends. It is divided into subjects, and each 
division is set down at a given price. The classification 
of the various works is as follows: Wit, humour, and 
satire ; eating, drinking, and smoking; guilds and secret 
societies ; games of chance, skill, and lotteries; funeral 
rites, epitaphs, &c, ; the Post Office ; rivers, bridges, &c,; 
fairs; laws and customs; political economy; currency 
and banking; usury; shipping and trade; shorthand; 
bibliography ; topography; and miscellaneous. The 
value of the entire library, we may observe, is estimated 
at between 1,100/, and 1,200. All communications re- 
specting the catalogue should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Enfield House, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W, 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H. N. (“Edition of Ovid’’)—By means of such 
scanty particulars as you supply it is impossible to 
identify the edition in question, What is its size, and 
in how many volumes is it? 

One on THE Hount.—The Practical Teacher, monthly, 
price 6d., J. Hughes, 4, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C, 
The other publication concerning which you inquire has 
for some time ceased to exist. 

W. H. K. W. (“Shakspeare Forgeries "’), — The 
plot of Mr. Payn’s novel ‘ The Talk of the Town’ is 
founded on the well-known Ireland forgeries. 

Frank WEARRE (“ Rizpah”’).—See 2 Samuel iii, 7, 8, 
&e. 

Corricenpum.—P. 437, col. 2, 1, 12 from foot, for 
“ Sulfort ” read Sulport, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”-—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














